PTEN CENTSA COPY TWO DOLLARS AYEAR_) CENTS A COPY TWO PTEN CENTSA COPY TWO DOLLARS AYEAR_) A YEAR 
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Down the Mississippi 





§ Oklahoma in Congress . 

] The Alabama Mining Camp .. . . A CAMP PHYSICIAN 

I Judgment (Poem) ... . . . . THEODOSIA GARRISON 
Lessons From the French Colonial System . . PAUL GUIEYSSE 
The Will of the Lord (Poem) . . . GEORGE M. WHITTIER 
Graft and the Church in Canada . . . . . .W.R. GIVENS 
The Cape-to-Cairo Railway . .. . . M. E. HUTCHINSON 
The Trained Nurse . . . . . «REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


Survey of the World, Editorials, Book Reviews, ‘ 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. . 











San Frencipan SS eer Yokohama 
Hawaiian eee = Nagasaki 
Islands == ee Hong Kong 


The Sunshine Belt 


to the Orient 


Calm seas and Summer Skies. 
A one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii. 
The maximum of speed and luxury. 


These are the reasons that make the Pacific Mail the ideal route to the Orient 


From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mer. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
120 Jackson Boulevard » 170 Washington Street 
NEW YORK 5 : SYRACUSE 
1 Broadway—349 Broadway ‘< ; . 212 W. Washington St. 
WASHINGTON se of PHILADELPHIA 
511 Pennsylvania Avenue 7 ee : 632 Chestnut Street 
LOUIS _ , a el in HAMBURG (Germany) 
g03 Olive Street ws seg Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 
BALTIMORE — er LONDON CEagiand) 
Baltimore & Hanover = Le F 49 Leadenhall Street 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS | 





Barrett Wendell’s THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY 
A brilliant and exceedingly interesting account of the intimate life of the French people today. 
Professor Wendell was the first American professor to be a lecturer at the Sorbonne and had 
exceptional opportunities for his observations, of which he made most effective use. The book 


gives a unique picture of France at present. $1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 
CONTENTS . 
THe UNIVERSITIES. RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. 
THe Structure or Society. Tue QUESTION OF RELIGION. 
Tue Famity. Tue REVOLUTION AND Its EFFECTS. 
Tue Frencn TEMPERAMENT. Tue_Repuslic AND DEMOCRACY. 
INQUIRIES NIONS BISIORY OF BABYLONIA AND 
—" ” ac ASS\ RIA 


By Brander Matthews ‘TY Hugo Winckler 

P Translated by Prof. James A. Craig. 
Essays of great charm and wit on such sub- | The most authoritative account of the His- 
jects as e Art of the Stage Manager,” | tory of the Babylonians and Assyrians before 
Ibsen, the Playwright,” “An Apology for | the Persian Conquest that can be found in the 
Technic,” “Mark Twain,” etc. English language—New York Sun. 


$1.25 net, postage 10 cents. $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 


dames Orr, D. D. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Dr. Orr, is professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Fhe book which contains his lectures on this subject, delivered last year, will, with- 
out doubt; become a standard work on the subject. His brilliant and able statement and broad, 
yet conseryative, discussion strongly commend his book to all laymen and students, 

$1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 





HYMNS OF THE MARSHES 
/ By Sidney Lanier 


EMPEROR AND GALILEAN 


This new edition of these-pecess -of- Sidacy | / 2¢¥. Volume_in the new cfition of he 
Lanier, which includes “Sunrise” “Individu- | CO™plete works of Henrik Ibsen. Each 


ality,” “Marsh-Song,” “At Sunset,” and “The | volume is edited by William Archer, who has 

agers of sae é pings oe nae apes also written an introduction, biographical and 
om photographs of the Marshes of Glynn, sae 1 1.00. 

taken capecully for this work. - $1.75 net. cvisieat, fox ench. play. $ 

NEW FICTION a. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-FASHIONED GENTLEMAN By F. Hopkinson Smith 
Illustrated in colors. $1.50. 

All the qualities which have made Mr. Smith’s success as an author are at their best in this 

altogether detightful story. The sentiment and charm, the power of feeling and grace of ex- 

pression, the delicate yet strong touch which made “Colonel Carter’s Christmas” so popular 

distinguish this exquisite tale of an old man’s romance and a young man’s love. 





THE CRESTED SEAS THE DOMESTIC ADVENTURERS 

By James B. Connolly By Josephine Daskam Bacon > 
The best sea stories by the best teller of sea | It has an engaging lightness and humor— 
tales. Illus., $1.50. | Brooklyn Times. Illus., $1.00. 


READY SHORTLY 
DAYS OFF By Henry Van Dyke 


Illustrated in colors. $1.50. 
Henry van Dyke’s famous books “Fisherman’s Luck” and “Little Rivers” are classics of never- 
ending popularity. His new book, “Days Off,” is a fresh and altogether delightful expression 
of all that is best in the life out-of-doors, combining with it the charm of fiction in the stories. 
It will arouse even more enthusiasm than his other ks, for it is his latest and best. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE By Edith Wharton 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


This great novel will be the book of the year. It surpasses “The House of Mirth” in power 
and interest and will excel it in popularity. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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THE COMPLETE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF 








SWEDENBORG 


1907 Rotch Edition 
This is the only complete and uniform edition of the theological writings published by Swedenborg 
now on the market 


Swedenborg’s mission was to disclose the true nature of the Bible, show-' 
ing it to be in every true sense the Word of God and explaining its essen- 
tial holiness as true to the fact that in every sentence, word and syllable it 
possesses a holy, internal sense, treating solely of God, man, and their rela- 
tions to each other if life and death. 

These volumes are of utmost importance to present - day theologians and 
should be found in every library. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING SWEDENBORG 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.—“The truths passing out Honore de Balzac.—‘‘In the eighteenth century 
of Swedenborg’s system into general circulation came Swedenborg, an evangelist and a prophet, 
are now met with every day, qualifying the views . Whose figure rises as colossal as those of t 


and creeds of all churches, and of men of no 
church.” 


Thomas Carlyle. —- “A man of great and indis- 
putable cultivation, strong- mathematical intellect, 
and the most pious seraphic turn of mind.” 


John, .Pythagoras and Moses.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. — “As a moralist, Swe- 
denborg is above all praise; and as a naturalis' 
psychologist and theologian he has strong an 
varied claims on the gratitude and admiration of 


* the professional and philosophical student.” 





Special Subscription Issue of 1907 

Printed on a specially made all-rag paper of the highest grade, and bound in the best 
style of the Riverside Press, these books surpass in these respects all other editions. 
o Id only in Sets. wii volumes, I2mo, in imported blue linen buckram, gilt top, $35.00 net, per set: 
in half morocco, full git, $75.00 net, per set. Carriage extra. ; : 

[Also the same on Oxford India Bible paper, m-11 volumes, bound in full levant, limp, full gilt, 
$750.00 net, per set. Carriage extra.) 

The pamphiet ‘‘Who was Swedenborg?’’ sent FREE 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 4,"ARK SRReRue NEw 


85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW Y°RK 








If You Want a Weekly Visitor 








Who is worthy and well qualified and will 
prove to be a bright, entertaining and 
welcome guest in your home, invite the 
queen of Christian family newspapers. 


The Christian 
Advocate. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
Editor. 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is un- 
surpassed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
ligious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that per- 
tains to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church 
at large and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its editorials, upon 
important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired 
for their strength and vigor, clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1907 to new subscribers for 1908. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50, 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & [IAINS, Publishers, 





150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 
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President Roosevelt Recommends 


AUNT JANE OF 
KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
Sixth large printing of this delightful portrayal of provincial 
life in the Bluegrass State that President 
Theodore Roosevelt pronounced 
“Charming, wholesome, and attractive. Be sure that you read it.” 
“A prose idyl.”—Margaret E. Sangster. 
“Perfectly delightful.”"—The Outlook, New York. 
“With Aunt Jane a real personage has come into literature.”— 
Washington Star. 
2 re Fully Illustrated. 283 pages, cloth. $1.50, postpaid. 


| LOST LEADER By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“The latest novel from his fertile pen is distinctly its best product,” says the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, of this strong romance of English social and political life by .the author of “The Male- 
factor,” “A Maker of History,” etc. 

“His most striking novel.”—Boston Transcript. 

“The hero is magnificent."—New York Herald. 


Fully Illustrated. 279 pages, cloth. $1.50, postpaid. 





Published by LITTLE, BROWN & C2., BOSTON At all Booksellers 














SOME FALL PUBLICATIONS 


A new book by WILLIAM J. LONG 


“Whose Home is the Wilderness” 


Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 
Some of the chapter titles are: When the Bear Came—A Sable Hero—The Cry 
of the Wolf—Queer Hunting—Good Fishing—Himseli 


Aanrud—Lisbeth Longfrock—By Hans Aan- Knight—Letters by William and Dorothy 
ruD. Translated by Laura E. Poutsson. Wordsworth— Edited by Witit1am KNIGHT, 


Bullock—Selected Readings in Economics— LL.D. Three volumes. 


By Cftartes J. BuLLock. Kn'ght—Memorials of Thomas Davidson— 

— Domestic Animals—Edited by C. Eiind : Sinanen Knicut, LL.D. 
. BuRKETT. 
Lansing—Child’s Book of Rhymesand Stories 

Carpenter—The Child in Art —By Marcaret 

Bovp CARPENTER. —By M. F. Lansine. 
Hough and edgwick—Elements of Hygiene Moral Training in the Public Schools. 

an! San tation—By Tueopore HoucH and paine—Tre History of Music to the Death 

Wiuiam T. SEpGwick. of Schubert—By Joun K. Paine, Mus. D. 


Joh —Education by P Gam 
By Grom footie oan one bs a Spyri—Heidi— By Jonanna Spyri A large 


Freeman and Chandler—The World’s Com- paper edition with illustrations in color. 
mercial Products—By W. G. Freeman and Wilsow— Myths of the Red Children—By Gr- 
S. E. CHANDLER. BERT L. WILSON. 


GINN & COMPANY - Publishers 


Trade Department—29 Beacon Street 
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“COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS, SIZE 5x7, 2 CENTS EACH. 
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An Important Autobiography 














HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. are pleased to announce 
the publication of the Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard, 
Major-General, United States Army. The distinguished 
public services rendered to the Army by General Howard, 

the onerous and weighty nature of both his military and civil perform- 
ances, the positive. power for good displayed in his career at all times, 
coupled with the human interest of his story, renders it of the first 
importance. _In his order retiring General Howard, made in Novem- 
ber, 1894, President Grover Cleveland wrote: 


“Major-General O. O. Howard's long and distinguished career has been characterized b 
very marked ability in the command of troops and great gallantry in action; by unselfi 
patriotism and broad philanthropy, he has deserved the gratitude of his countrymen and the rest 
provided by law, after the close of a long and faithful military career.” 

Net $5.00, Boxed. Expressage Extra. 


“TWO VOLUMES, SIZE 6x94 24 ILLUSTRATIONS, 1200 PAGES 


souare Lhe Baker and Taylor Co. — ‘Yorx 


Please Send for Ctrcular. 































y A) vA g, Si A Yen JOU. went the PathGnter. of aes camellia ae —_ 

9 am ashington, no matter wha . 

vs 7 allyfineles other periodicals you may read. 

NE ii hohe It is. ‘“‘different’’—sprightly, 
— > ne informing, inspiring, entertain- 

ing, yet-dignified-and sane. No ax to grind.- A non-parti- 

san illustrated weekly from the Nation’s Capital for the 

Nation—15th year of steady growth. Send $1 for 1 yr. Or 

test it 18 wks. for 25c. e Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ROMEIKE’S "3.00" 
reau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which. you want 


be ‘‘up-to-date.”” Eve: newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United "States and Europe is searched. 








Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED. 
Sunday School Worker—woman of experience and specia 


training in new methods. Best references. Address W. H., 
this office. 


rown’s Famous Pictures 























WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 


, Reproductions of famous Paintings, Portraits and Homes 

f famous people, etc. Thousands of subjects, size 5%x8, 

cent each. 120 for $1. 

SEND 2c. STAMP 9 rerio rites on Te ad 
2 sample pictures and cata- 

logue with 1,000 miniature illustrations. “s 





$1.75 PER 100. CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE FOR %. STAMP. 
GEO, P, BROWN & CO, Beverly, Mass. 
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A new magazine devoted to the 
interests of South and Central 


America, Mexico and the West 
Indies. : 


(FIRST NUMBER, NOVEMBER 1) 


Tropical (and Sub-Tropical) America will 
be an illustrated monthly magazine, of standard 
shape and character, printed exclusively in . 
English. 

It will contain reliable articles of interest 
on the past and present conditions in Mexico, . 
South America, Central America and the 
West Indies; their commercial possibilities; 
their attractiveness and fascination to the 
traveler ; their history and wonderful romance ; 
their great scientific importance in the, fields of 
archaeology, natural history and ethnology. 
Its illustrations, which will be a noticeable 
feature, will reveal the whole region, as it 
was and as it is. 

We've a little booklet that explains in detail 
the aims and purposes of the magazine, with a 
word about those who will make it. This we 
will gladly mail upon request. 

So certain are we that the magazine will 
please you that we will agree to return your 
entire subscription after six months, if you are 
not satisfied. 

The introductory subscription price is $1.00 
a year for the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Mexico; $1.25 to Canada; and $1.50 
to all the other countries. se 

Fill in the form below and return to us while the present subscription price is in effect- 


TROPICAL AMERICA PUBLISHING CO. 
18 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK : 








TROPICAL AMERICA PUBLISHING CO. 
18 Frankfort St., New York 


Enclosed find $ for__years subscription to Tropical America to be 
sent to the following address. 











I-10-8-07 
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People Want the Real Bible 


The VERY WORDS of PROPHET and APOSTLE 


That is what a large company of the most re- 
nowned and devout scholars, working for thirty 
years, have tried to give the lovers of The Word 
in this careful translation—the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 











A HANDBOOK OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


BY HAMILTON M. WRIGHT _ 


A practical reference book to the Philippines 
of today—their commerce, productions, in- 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


This translation ‘is im- 
measurably more correct 
than the King James trans- 
lation, though that was the 
best possible at the time. 


First—Because modern 
scholars know Greek and 
Hebrew far better than the 


dustries, and opportunities. The volume follows 
exactly the lines of Clement's very successful 
** Handbook of Modern Japan.’’ Mr. Wright 
presents in this volume an amazing amount 
of information relating to the Islands, of 
interest to the traveller and to all who have 
or contemplate having any commercial re- 
lations with them. With maps and 150 
illustrations. Net, $1.40 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


former translators knew ‘ 
those Bible languages, A. C. 

Second—Because large PUBLISHERS 
portions of the Bible have 
come to light in manuscripts 
which are older and better 
than those used to make the 
King James translation with. 


Third—Because there 

have been discoveries by the 

thousand in Bible countries which throw floods of 

light on the meaning of obscure passages. With 

these and other advantages our modern scholars 

could get back to the very letter and spirit of the 
ay" Scriptures, 


pare Book Sent Free 


McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 














We sell books at prices which cannot be 


matched anywhere. We have more than a 





It tells you about all the 
translations of the Scrip- 
tures and fully describes 
the American Standard 
Bible, naming Universities, 
Colleges, Theological 
Schools, Bible- -Training 
Schools, Young Men’s 
Christian "Associations, 
great Editors and promi- 
nent Ministers who use 
and recommend it. Write 
for it to-day—a postal card 
will do. 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American 














r Standard 
Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price 3sc. to $18. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


37U Eaet (8th Street 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
e Also Publishers of Nelson's Encyclopedia 


. 


New York 


/ 











million books in circulation in our Libraries, 
so that we are constantly feeding in thousands 
of new books at one end and taking out 
thousands of slightly used books at the 
other. The used books having already 
eamed a profit, we can afford to sell them 
at remarkably low prices. We also buy 
New books in such large quantities that we 
can afford to sell our “Overs” at prices 

equally low. Our Fall Catalogue, contain- 
ing a full fist of special bargains in Fiction, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and 
Literature, sent on request. Address 

Sales Department 

TABARD INN LIBRARY 

1607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «LAVENDER AND OLD LACB"’ 


The Love Affairs of Literary Men 


By MYRTLE REED 
Author of “‘ A Spinner in the Sun,’’ ‘‘The Master's Violin,’’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, with 20 Portraits printed im colors. Price $1.50 net. Full Red Leather, $2.00 net. Antique 
Calf, $2.50 net. Lavender Silk,. $3.50 net. 

Miss Reed has briefly retold the stories of the lovers of the group of writers _who are assured, all of 
them, of immortal places in English literature. Here we may read of the mysterious, double love affair of 
Swift with Stella and Vanessa, of Pope’s almost grotesque attempts at the réle of lover, of Dr. Johnson’s 
pancedns amectione, of Sterne’s sentimental philanderings, of Cowper’s, Shelley’s, Keats’, and Poe’s relations 

e fair sex. 








By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


The Altar Fire 


Crown 8vo. Net $1.50. 


Like those keenly appreciated works, The Upton Letters, Beside Still Waters and From a College Win- 
dow, Mr. Benson’s new book may confidently be expected to find its way into the hands of discriminating 
readers. The essential charm of Mr. Benson’s writings arises from the fact that their author is a thinker 
and a man of cultivated taste and at home in an ecodemie environment. 


Earlier Books by Mr. Benson 
Beside Still Waters, From a College Window, The. Upton Letters 


Three volumes. Crown 8vo. Each, net, $1.25. Four volume in a box, net, $5.00. 


The Folk Afield 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘‘ Children of the Mist,’’ ‘‘Sons of the Morning,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The variety that characterizes these stories is one of both scene and character, conteining stories of love 
and adventure on sea and land. Mr. Phillpotts’ heroines are singularly attractive, now by their beauty and 
their ardor, now by their gentleness and purity. 








Little Journeys .tncs 
2 By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Two volumes, 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations. Each, $2.50. Uniform with Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Eminent Musicians. 


To the Homes of Eminent Artists To the Homes of Eminent Orators 
CONTENTS: Raphael, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, | CONTENTS: | Pericles, Mark Antony, Savonarola, 


illi i t, ll, Pat- 
Thorwaldsen, Gainsborough, Velasquez, Corot, Cor- ee Se Se ae Hone Werd Beecher, 
reggio, Paul Veronese, Cellini, Whistler. Wendell Phillips. 


: “The series is well conceived and excellently sustained. The most captious critic could not suggest an 
improvement. Never was there more satisfactory packing, in more attractive shape, of matter worth at least 
ten times the money.”—Buffalo ‘Commercial. 


The Salon 


A Study of French Society and Personalities of the 18th Century 
By HELEN CLERGUE 
8vo. Fully Illustrated. Probable price, $3.00 net. 


After a brief but comprehensive introduction in which the nature and growth of the French Salon is 
t this volume makes the reader intimately acquainted with four distinguished and fascinating women 
—Mme. Du Deffand, Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. d’Epinay and Julie de Lespinasse. 


IMustrated Catalorue G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW YORK, and 
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District of Columbia 


New Hampshire 





fovernment Positions 


41,877 Appointments were made to Civil Service places 


during the past year. tne} 

opportunities for young peole. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 

persons who pass these examin itions and a large share of them receive appoint- 

ments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. Ifyou desire a position of 

this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, _ containing full informa- 

about all government and recently used by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


187th year opens Sept. Lith, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. ©. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 











Massachusetts 


New York 





Waban School 


Individual 


For 30 Boys. J. H. Puissury, Prin 
12 to 18. e 


ual Instruction, A Training 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Preparesifor any college. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Ov School affords 
the home student 
an opportunit to pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School Course under 
professors in es and 
American colleges .an 
universities. 

Courses in English ~ 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Ambherst; . History, 
b Prof. Wells, of 
Yale; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 

Students may regis- 
ter at any time and 
may take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing: for college. We also offer in- 
—— in Commercial and Normal Branches. 

reader of Tue INDEPENDENT who is in- 
Pi in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses, = 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67, Springfield. Mass. 


Joun F. Genuno. A.M..Ps.D. 
Professor of English. 








Miss Helen M. Scoville’s 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Annex in Paris Summer Travel Class 


Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdoor 
Exercise. Full Ad- 
vantages of New 
York and of Paris. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


44TH YEAR 
Family and Day School for Girls _ 


Reopens OCT. 2. 33 West 46th Street 
MISS DAY, Principal 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipenr. 


wit ractical trainin school for the stage, connected 
r. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 

es. For catalegne and pesormation apply to the 
panics Fa Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New Vork City. 


N. Y¥. POST-GRADUATE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL AND Hi 
. Founded 1882. 2d 
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| Tnstitute of Musical Art 27s, 
Frank Damrosch, Director 
| 53 Fifth Avenue, Corner Twelfth Street 
Re-opens October 14 
| Endowed and incorporated. Catalogue on application. ] 

















e 
Somerville Home Studio # 
For os and Y iS doing independent work in ote u m erland 


ior veat NEW YORK 
nD ju to what is best Ru and —*: in Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ww 
MUSIC, ART, LANGUAGES, an ete. Resident 
Language Teachers. Every care and given, while 
rfect scipline. Students 
New York. Weekly receptions and musicals. Address 
MRS. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE, 520 West End 
Ave., corner 85th St, 





Illinois 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


ITERALLY food is used for thought—from 
our food we must derive all our power to 
think clearly, to work effectively, to live hap- 

pily. Every one should know the effect of the 
food he eats—its composition, its nutritive value, 
its fuel value, its money value, its digestibility, 
and the scientific methods for its preparation. 
Diet is of especial importance. What food and 
how much should the business man have to keep 
his mind and body in the best condition? What 
food is the best for the woman. in the home? 
What is best for the aged? What for the grow- 
ing child? What for the sick? For persons too 
fat—too thin? The “whole truth and nothing 
but ‘the truth” is told by acknowledged authorities 
in the Food Course of the American School of 
Home Economics. It is given by correspondence 


at small expense. 

The illustrated 66-page booklet of the School, “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making,” tells all about the courses and 
books on food, health, clothing, housekeeping, mother- 
hood, etc. It is sent on request. Address postal A. S. 




















Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 







New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 



































H. E., 613 W. 6th St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


Pe. |, ape ee 
-e1 titers, Socal Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, and students to finish either » High 
School or College course -balf the work for s 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 


The University of Chicago 
. K Chicago, 1. J 





























GALEN HAL 


Atlantic City, N.Jd. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, = every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 








Woodside Cottages Jstnue |= 
A unique -health resort; beautiful illustrated prospectus 
on application. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Gefost class of nervous and mental patien' 
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State Hospital; visit before de- 





riarcliff Lodge 
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dition, presenting many unique and aed 
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PLUMER; Manager. 
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HE WEST, THE 
EAST, THE SOUTH 
—Glorious, Wonderful, 


Alluring. 

Each brimful of opportunities for 
settler or of interest to tourist. The ‘ 
connecting link, the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC Water Route, between 
New York and New Orleans—mag- 
nificent new steamers, comfort their 
key note—connect at New Orleans 
with steamers for Havana or rail lines 
for the Southwest and Pacific Coast. 


Send for handsomely illustrated and in- 
structive book, “A Hundred Golden Hours 
at Sea.” 

L. H. NOTING General Passenger Agent, 


roadway, New York. 
acific 
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“In the Jersey Pines” “Playground of the People” 
BEST REACHED FROM:*NEW YORK VIA 


New Jersey Central 
Superior Service—Vestibuled Coaches, Pullman Parlor Buffet and Dining Cars 
Atlantic City Passengers have the privilege of stopping over at Lakewood without extra charge 
Booklet about either place sent fora Two-cent Stamp by 
W. C. HOPE, General Passenger Agent, New York 


\) LAKEWOOD ATLANTIC CITY 
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‘* Answering the Call” 


IN THE 


MAINE WOODS 


The Ideal Hunting Grounds 
AMERICA 


Cozy, Comfortable, 
Homelike Camps. 


Quickly Reached via the 


*. Boston & Maine 
RAILROAD 
& Through Parlor, Sleeping, and Dining 
. Car Service 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass, Agt, 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Sad 10ur ceuis 10 s.ausys uf Yuvet.«8 “huiue cismand awe country” and “Game Laws 
Worth “nowtna.” address oom 2'BR, North “tation, Boston, Mass. 
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Purity Books 


The Self and 
Sex Series 


is endorsed 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 
Rev, F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 


SYLVANUS STALL, D, D. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 3y bytvanvs Stall, D. D. 
‘What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Som r bain De 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 1080 Land Title Butlding, 




















phia, Pa, 
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** The Old Family Doctor” 


OND 


EXTRACT 


SIXTY YEARS AT WORK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT 
SOOTHING, REFRESHING 
AND HEALING. 
The most useful 
household remedy, 
Ask your druggist for 
Pond's Extrate ld 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Refuse 
all substitutes. 








LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Agents 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


























lady of Cincinnati 

writes us that after 

S being compelled to give 

@ ordinary coffee she 

as used Barrington Hall 

daily for over ayear 
with no ill effects. 


READ WHAT MRS.J.L.C. SAYS OF 


arrington tall 


The Scie, Coffee 


Cincinnati, 0., Feb. 16-0/. 
Baker & Co 


“* 
Gentlemen :--¥e availed ourselves of your free sample 
can offer @ year ago, have been using Barrington Hall 
exclusively with pur meals ever since. We had been compelled 
to stop Arinking ordinary coffee because of its ha ef- 
feote on all of us and particularly on son, and are very. 
ha) to find in Barrington Hall such a delicious coffee 
that agrees with us. Personally I know very little about 
the tituents of the coffee but, your process cer- 
Setaly-comeves the qualities injurious to us. Mire. J.L.C. 














coffee prepared by our patented process 
—a common sense method of treating the 
berry—whereby it is not only made more health- 
ful, but its flavor is preserved to a remarkable 
‘degree. 
WHY BARRINGTON HALL IS 
MORE HFALTHFUL and DELICIOUS 
Our pfocess removes all dust and the bitter cellulose 
-_ — by — — the — of — 
protect it). en steeped alone, 
this foreign matter is undrinkable, and its 
removal must necessarily make a corre- 
sponding improvement in both flavor and 
healthfu , 


AB) ARRINGTON HALL is pure, high-grade 


() 4 
‘_ 
—J 
— 
>, 


CUT UNIFORMLY, NOT GROUND 
OR CRUSHED 
t advantage in our process is that 


Another grea 
the berry is cut into small uniform particles and the 


little oil cells are not crushed as in grind- 

ing. Thus the rich aromatic oil (food prod- 

u ‘ is preserved to an extent impossible 
4 with any mill ground coffee. 


STE ; 
CUT SANITARY METHODS never before thought 
of are used in every department of our business 
and when you buy a pound of Barrington Hall 
you get a pound of the best part of the be 

pure and wholesome—and you will agree wi 

rs. C, that it makes a most delicious beverage. 


CAUTION 
tations 


send 
of Barrington 
“The Secret of Good 
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Survey of the World 


It is said at the White 
amare House that the battle- 

ship fleet will surely go 
to the Pacific, starting in the latter part 
of December. Several of the officers in 
command have been relieved, in order 
that younger men may have their places. 
Concerning the coal supply, interesting 
questions have arisen. About 130,000 
tons must be carried from the Eastern 
Coast to San Francisco and various 
points along the route. Bids for the 
transportation were opened on the 24th, 
foreign ships having been invited to 
compete. Sixteen of the nineteen. bids 
were based upon. the use of foreign 
ships ; three were from owners of Amer- 
ican ships, whose price for transporta- 
tion to San Francisco was nearly twice 
as high as that of their foreign com- 
petitors. It is said that the President 
would prefer American ships, if the ad- 
ditional cost should not exceed $200,- 
000; but the excess would be much 
greater, and the supply of American car- 
riers is said to be inadequate. The bid 
regarded with most favor calls for a 
payment of $785,000, which would make 
the cost of the coal supply about $1,- 
200,000. Representatives of American 
shipping interests have made formal pro- 
test against the use of foreign ships, .as- 
serting that it would be tinjust to Amer- 
. ican labor and “a betrayal of the pro- 
tective policy.” They also say it would 
be a violation of law, and this is said to 
be the opinion of the Department of 
Commerce. Our coastwise navigation 
laws forbid the transportation of mer- 
chandise from one American port to an- 
other American port in foreign bottoms, 
on penalty of forfeiture, but a recent 
statute permits the use of foreign ships 
in carrying supplies for the army and 
navy if the price demanded for carriage 


in American ships be Hexcessive or un- 
reasonable.” It is WHdefstood that the 


President looks to. thié statute for au- 
thority to use “a ships in this case. 


jaa a careful inquiry, 
Attorney-General Bona- 
parte decided that a 
promise of immunity had been given to 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
in consideration of the testimony of its 
officers and employees in the recent trial 
of the rebate case at Chicago. This was 
the trial at the end of which a fine of 
$29,240,000 was imposed upon the 
Standard Oil Company. Mr. Bona- 
parte’s conclusions were made known to 
District-Attorney Sims in a long letter 
which he delivered to Judge Landis. 
The latter, on the 24th, informed the 
special grand jury called to consider the 
Alton’s offenses that the. promise of im- 
munity must be observéd. .He did not, 
however, discharge the. grand jury, but 
unexpectedly directed that’it should con- 
sider certain charges made in a pamphlet 
recently published by the Standard Oil 
Company. In this pamphlet, of which 
4,000,000 copies have been printed for 
distribution, James A. Moffett, president 
of the Indiana Standard Oil Company, 
is credited with asserting that thousands 
of other shippers have done what the 
Standard did in the territory to which 
the recent trial related, and with asking 
whether there was “a purpose in select- 
ing the Standard as a victim.” Judge 
Landis resented this suggestion of un- 
just discrimination, and caused Mr. 
Moffett to be called as a witness in or- 
der that he might give the names of 
these other violators of the law. The 
hearing is to take place this week. It 
is understood that immunity for the 
Alton includes E. H. Harriman, who 


Immunity 
for the Alton 
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was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the road when the rebates or un- 
lawful rates were granted——In San 
Francisco, on the 27th, indictments con- 
taining 124 counts were reported 
against the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company for violating the law in 
making secret low rates on matting 
from Japan. 


., Additional testimony was 
oan ar taken last week in the Gov- 

ernment’s suit against the 
Standard Oil Company under the Sher- 
man act. It is the aim of the Govern- 
ment’s counsel, Mr. Kellogg, to show 
that the present company is really the old 
combination under another name, and he 
demands the books of the trustees by 
whom the old combination was liqui- 
dated, apparently believing that they will 
tend to prove this. These books have 
disappeared. It was suggested that he 
should call upon H. M. Flagler, secretary 
of the liquidating trustees, as a witness. 
Some think he is unwilling to call Mr. 
Flagler because the latter might gain im- 
munity by testifying. At the beginning 
of the proceedings in New York, promi- 
nent officers of the company testified that 
they did not know that the Corsicana 
Company, in Texas, was controlled by 
the Standard. It was admitted last week, 
however, by H. C. Folger, Jr., a Stand- 
ard director, and C. M. Payne, vice- 
president of the Standard’s National 
Transit Company, that they had owned 
the Corsicana Company for the last eight 
years. Witnesses representing independ- 
ent interests testified concerning the re- 
bates of 50 per cent. granted years ago 
by ‘the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt rail- 
roads to the Standard thru the agency of 
the South Improvement Company, as- 
serting that the controlling officers of 
these roads advised them, when they 
complained of this discrimination, to sell 
out to the Standard. The testimony of 
Standard officers indicated an attempt to 
evade the recent amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce law which makes oil pipe 
lines common carriers and requires them 
to publish rates. It appears that on the 
pipe lines which bring oil to the Atlantic 
seaboard there have recently been estab- 
lished what are called terminals at 
State boundaries of 


points on the 


New Jersey and Maryland. Rates 
from the interior to these points 
are published, but it is evident that 
producers would not desire to. ship oil 
to these boundary stations. The lines 
from these stations to the seaboard are 
wholly within a State and therefore not 
subject to the national law. They are 
owned directly by the Standard, while 
the remaining parts of the lines are held 
by one of the subsidiary corporations. 
Up to the present time, no oil except 
that of the Standard has been carried in 
the pipes. There was inquiry about a 
pipe line extending under the Hudson 
River, crossing Manhattan Island under 
Central Park, and passing under the 
East River to Brooklyn. The books 
showed entries of large sums on account 
of such a line, but C. M. Payne, general 
manager of the Standard’s pipe line ser- 
vice, testified that he did not know 
whether such a line existed. The comp- 
troller of the company could not say 
who owned such a line. There was evi- 
dence that a subsidiary company had 
been paying rent for it to the. Standard 
until two years ago. As the line is said 
to cross the Hudson from New Jersey, 
it may be subject to regulation under the 
new law.——There was published on the 
23d, by the Associated Press, an inter- 
view with a representative of the Stand- 
ard (name not given) to the effect that 
“after the Standard has freed itself 
from the labyrinth of litigation now in- 
volving it,” there would be a reorganiza- 
tion, accompanied by an increase of the 
capital stock to $400,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000, and that periodical statements 
of earnings, etc., would then be pub- 
lished. A few hours later Vice-Presi- 
dent Archbold said: “The published 
statement to the effect that the Standard 
Oil Company is about to confer as to 
changing its name, extending its capi- 
talization, and so forth, is unauthorized 
and untrue.” 
& 
During the trial, last 
say: 5 yas week, of Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, of Idaho, 
accused of conspiring to obtain public 
land by fraud, thirteen persons testified 
that they had taken timber claims fraud- 
ulently for the benefit of the land com- 
pany whose officers are under indict- 
ment, each having received the money 
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required for payments to the Govern- 
ment, together with a bonus of $250. 
While examining talesmen for the jury, 
the district attorney disclosed the fact 
that among those indicted was the 
late ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, 
who was killed by Harry Orchard, and 
for the murder of whom Haywood was 
recently tried at Boise. In the indict- 
ment the ex-Governor appears as John 
Doe. Twelve persons were indicted 
with the Senator. He is tried first at 
his own request, in order that a decision 
may be reached before the date when 
his credentials are to be presented at 
Washington. The other indicted men 
have submitted pleas in abatement relat- 
ing to the action of the grand jury and 
of District-Attorney Ruick, but he for- 
bade his attorneys to seek delay or ad- 
vantage by technicalities. It is alleged 
that 108 claims of timber land were 
taken up fraudulently and transferred to 
the Barber Land Company, whose chief 
officers, James T. Barber and Samuel G. 
Moon, of Eau Claire, Wis., are among 
those indicted. More than one hun- 
dred well-known residents of Southern 
Idaho are involved, because they con- 
sented to take up the claims for the 
bonus offered. In some instances sev- 
eral members of a family, daughters in- 
cluded, were engaged in the work. The 
prosecutors have denounced ex-Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg as an “arch con- 
spirator” in the affair, and letters con- 
necting him with what was done have 
been submitted as evidence. Owing to 
the charges against District - Attorney 
Ruick,. the Government has taken the 
trial out of his hands and entrusted it 
to M. G. Burch, of Detroit, and S. R. 
Rush, of Omaha, special assistants of 
the Attorney-General, who are experts 
in procedure relating to the land laws. 


we 


At the trial, last week, oi 
Tirey L. Ford, chief 
counsel for the street 
railway company of San Francisco, for 
bribing the supervisors, the testimony 
was like that upon which Louis- Glass, 
vice-president of the Pacific States Tele- 
phone Company, was convicted (at the 
end .of his second trial) and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for five years. Ex-Super- 
visor Lonergan said he received. $4,000 


Events in 
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for his vote in favor of an overhead trol- 
ley franchise, and ex-Supervisor Gal- 
lagher testified that Ruef paid him $8s5,- 
000 to be distributed in the board in the 
same interest. Counsel for the defend- 
ant asserted that the purpose of Prosecu- 
tor Heney and Rudolph Spreckels was 
to obtain control of the municipal gov- 
ernment in order that they might sell the 
property of the Spring Valley Water 
Company to the city. The attack of the 
indicted men upon the grand jury has 
come to nothing, the validity of the jury 
and of its acts having been sustained by 
the Supreme Court. William J. Biggy, 
who, as elisor, has had charge of Ruef, 
has been appointed Chief of Police and 
has reduced his predecessor, Chief 
Dinan, to the ranks. Dinan was a faith- 
ful supporter of ex-Mayor Schmitz. At 
the Republican convention, last week, 
District-Attorney Langdon was renomin- 
ated by unanimous vote, but Mayor Tay- 
lor was rejected, receiving only 45 votes, 
against 104 for Daniel Ryan. The Union 
Labor party’s convention followed a pro- 
gram made by Schmitz, nominating P. 
H. McCarthy for Mayor and Thomas 
O’Neill for Sheriff. O’Neill now holds 
that office and has been regarded by the 
prosecutors:as a supporter of the indicted 
men. There have been about fifty 
cases of plague in the city, more than 
half of them fatal. 


By order of the Dominion 
by Japenese Chsennainda the steam- 
in Canada . ‘ 

ship companies that have 
been bringing Japanese to Vancouver 
have been notified that Japanese will not 
be admitted unless they bear passports 
made out specifically for Canada. This 
will check the immigration of Japanese 
from Hawaii. A great petition praying 
for legislation to exclude Orientals will 
soon be sent to Premier Laurier from 
British Columbia. The Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is at variance 
with the Labor Congress on this ‘ques- 
tion. Last week it adopted a resolution 
opposing abrogation of the commercial 
treaty with Japan. The question will be 
prominent in Canadian politics. Mr. 
Borden, leader of the Conservative party, 
assisted by Sir Charles Tupper and 
others, opened the campaign at Van- 
couver on the 25th, and expressed the 
opinion that if immigration from Japan 
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and China should not be checked it would 
drive the whites out of British Columbia. 
The question really was, he continued, 
whether the British Columbia of the fu- 
ture should be dominated by subjects of 
the Mikado or by Canadians, and his 
party would insist that the province be 
ruled by men of British ancestry. Some 
predict that on this issue the provinces 
west of Lake Superior will be carried 
against the Liberal Government. 
Japan has the same question at home, 
where complaint is made about the re- 
cent importation (by a contractor, with 
the permission of the Government) of 
several hundred Chinese coolies, who are 
employed in extending the Government 
railways, working for a little more than 
half the wages which Japanese are ac- 
customed to receive. 
at 





: Maso Parra, Juan 
oo Ducasse and Lara 
Miret, revolutionist 


conspirators, were arrested on the 26th 
by the Government’s secret police. The 
three men call themselves generals. 
Parra turned against the Cubans in the 
recent war, and commanded a band of 
guerrillas in the interest of Spain. There 
were indications that he had received a 
large bribe. After the war he lived in 
Madrid. The Palma Government ex- 
cluded him from Cuba. He returned a 
few months ago, coming from Santo Do- 
mingo. Ducasse is a negro. Governor 
Magoon has known for some time that 
‘there was a conspiracy to cause an up- 
cising on or about the 28th, and that 
these men were the leaders of the move- 
iment. They had plenty of money and 
were at work among the negroes, who 
were discontented and who were told by 
these conspirators that a revolt against 


American rule would be supported by- 


Japan. It is asserted that money was 
supplied to the conspirators by persons 
in New York, and that the Government 
knows who these persons are. Arrests 
were made when it was ascertained that 
the conspirators were planning the de- 
struction of the palace in Havana by 
dynamite. An uprising was predicted in 
a long cable message sent on the 25th 
to a New York paper by the conspira- 
tors. To this a misleading signature was 
attached. The revolutionists appear to 
have had the support of no political 
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party. Gen. Pino Guerra, leader in the 
recent uprising, denounces them. Gen- 
eral Gomez, the Liberal leader, com- 
mends the Government for making the 
arrests. Thousands of messages to the 
same effect have been sent by Cubans to 
Governor Magoon. Discontent appears 
to be confined to the negroes of the 
island. .On the 28th, near Mayari, in 
Santiago province, a band of thirty revo- 
lutionists or outlaws fired upon the rural 
guards. On the same day the guards, 
at a place near Nipe Bay, were attacked 
by a small party. While no serious con- 
flict with the discontented is expected, 
it is thought that the events of the past 
week will prolong the period of Amer- 
ican occupation. Governor Magoon’s 
plans for spending large sums in the 
construction of good roads are not ap- 
proved by planters and other employers. 
because it is thought that the work 
would require thousands of laborers who 
are needed elsewhere——The movement 
for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of General Vara del Rey, the 
Spanish commander who fell while lead- 
ing his forces at the battle of El Caney, 
in the recent war, is approved by many 
influential citizens. Among the sub- 
scribers to the fund are Governor Ma- 
goon and prominent officers of the Amer- 
ican army. On the 18th, the Domin- 
ican Congress, by a vote of 14 to 2, 
authorized the President.of the republic 
to act with respect to the contract with 
New York bankers for a loan of $20,- 
000,000. It is said that the bonds will 
he taken at 96. This loan is required for 
the settlement of the foreign debt, in 
accordance with the plan provided by the 
recent agreement with our Government. 
.) 

No action of importance has 
been taken by the Peace 
Conference in session at The 
Hague during the past week. At the 
seventh Plenary sitting ten of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Mari- 
time War were adopted. It was voted 
by 32 to 9 that merchantmen may be 
transformed into warships without re- 
stricting the place where the change may 
occur. The articles provide that no con- 
verted merchantman can claim the privi- 
leges of a belligerent unless it be placed 
under the direct authority and immediate 
control and responsibility of the State 








The Hague 
Conference 
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whose naval flag it carries. Converted 
merchantmen must bear “the outward 
and distinctive signs” of ships of war of 
their nationality. The commanding offi- 
cer must be in the service of the State 
and hold a proper commission, and the 
crew is to be subject to regulations of 
military discipline. Converted merchant- 
men must conform to the laws and cus- 
toms of war. Finally, a belligerent must 
at the earliest possible date publish in 
the list of vessels of his war fleet the fact 
that a merchantman has been converted. 
In the debate on this question in ‘the 
Commission, Great Britain opposed the 
conversion of merchantmen on high seas, 
and this she was supported by America, 
Italy, Japan and five other delegations. 
On the other hand Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Russia and three 
others resisted the proposed restriction. 
The article that provides that a merchant 
vessel of a belligerent which are in the 
port of an enemy at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities shall be allowed to depart imme- 
diately, or after a sufficient period of 
gracé, was adopted by the Conference. 
General Porter, of the American delega- 
tion, stated that America required more 
time for the study of this question, but 
he voted in favor of it subject to definite 
instructions from Washington. Another 
article which was adopted provides that 
the merchant vessels of an enemy which 
have left port before the outbreak of war 
and are met at sea, still in ignorance of 
hostilities, cannot be confiscated. They 
are liable only to be seized subject to the 
obligation to restore them after the war 
without indemnity, or to be requisitioned 
or even destroyed subject to indemnifica- 
tion and to the obligation to provide for 
the security of the persons and the pre- 
servation of the papers on board. After 
these vessels have touched a national or 
neutral port they are subject to the laws 
and customs of naval warfare. The 
Conference recommends that the Powers 
apply to naval warfare as far as possible 
the principles of the Convention of 1899 
regarding land warfare. The Committee 
of the Third Commission on the rights 
and duties of neutrals in naval war- 
fare adopted an article which prohibits 
belligerent warships from revictualling at 
neutral ports except to complete what 
would be their normal revictualling in 
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time of peace. It also prohibits them 
from taking any more coal at neutral 
ports than is necessary to enable them to 
reach the nearest home port. “They 
may, however, take sufficient. coal to fill 
up their bunkers in the proper sense of 
the term when they are in waters of neu- 
tral Powers who have adopted this 
method of computing the amount of coal 
to be allowed. The fact of, revictualling. 
however, does not give the ships the right 
to prolong their stay beyond the legal 
limit, unless in accordance with the law 
of a neutral State coal is not supplied 
until twenty-four hours after a warship’s 
arrival, in which case the time limit is 
extended twenty-four hours.” What was 
regarded as the most important achieve- 
ment of the present Conference, that is, 
making it a permanent institution with 
regular meetings at definite periods in- 
stead of being dependent upon the call 
of some monarch, has been practically 
nullified thru the adroitness of President 
Nelidoff. In order to avoid offense to 
Russia it was left to him, as the chief 
representative of Russia, to take the ini- 
tiative in this matter. His resolution, 
however, which was adopted by the Con- 
ference, simply asked for the convocation 
of a Third Conference without provid- 
ing for regular and automatic meetings 
in the future. The full intent and signi- 
ficance of his omission was not perceived 
by the Conference until the 29th, when 
Dr, Beldiman, the Rumanian delegate, 
delivered a speech in which, after dwell- 
ing on the humanitarian initiative of Em- 
peror Nicholas and the gracious hospital- 
ity of Queen Wilhelmina, said that in 
view of the omission’ from the resolution 
of September 21st of the name of the 
person who should convoke the next Con- 
ference, it was understood that Emperor 
Nicholas should do so. This leaves the 
matter exactly as it stood before the Con- 
ference, leaving future conferences to be 
called by the Emperor of Russia at his 
own time and pleasure. 


s&s 
The Spanish Government 
has determined to put a 
stop, so far as it is able, to 
the emigration of laborers, which, on ac- 
count of the hard times and crop failures 
of the past two years, has increased to 
an alarming extent. Sefior Cierva, Min- 
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-next month. 


ister of the Interior, has drafted a rigor- 
ous restriction law which will be pre- 
sented to the Cortes when it assembles 
Altho it ostensibly rec- 
ognizes the right of a Spanish subject to 
emigrate, it absolutely prohibits the de- 
parture of all Spaniards subject to mili- 
tary duty, and requires the express per- 
mission of a Department of Emigration, 
which the law creates, for those desiring 
to go abroad for the purpose of colo- 
nization. Moreover, it reserves to the 
Government the right, “for reasons af- 
fecting the public good, public health, or 
unusual risks which intending emigrants 
may incur,” entirely to prohibit “tem- 
porarily” all emigration to “certain 
countries or sections.” It also contains 
another clause, aimed directly at canal 
emigrants, voiding all contracts in which 
the transportation, as in the case of the 
canal laborers, is to be repaid by labor. 
The conditions and restrictions it pro- 
poses to impose upon the steamship 
companies are almost prohibitive. This 
is directed particularly against the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, which has 
been for the last year and a half recruit- 
ing laborers from Spain on a large scale 
to work on the Panama Canal to replace 
the West Indian negro. 


st 


Peace at Seven of the tribes in the 
Pores le vicinity . of | Casablanca, 

Morocco, have gone to Gen- 
eral Drude’s headquarters and agreed to 
the terms of peace which he has im- 
posed, each tribe giving two of its chief 
men as hostages. The terms of peace 
are as follows: 


The tribes engage to disperse and chastise 
all armed bodies that may assemble in their 
territory with hostile intent. Every native 
found in the possession of arms or amuni- 
tions of war within ten: miles of Casablanca 
shall be handed over to the Shereefian authori- 
ties, condemned to imprisonment, and fined 
$200. The tribes shall be held responsible for 
the carrying out of this stipulation. Every 
native detected in smuggling or using arms 
shall be punished. 

The delegates of the tribes undertake to 
surrender the authors of the outrages upon 
Europeans of July 30, and, pending judgment, 
their peek shall be seized and sold irrespect- 
ive of the indemnity which is to be paid, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by the Moroc- 
can Government, 

The Chaouias tribesmen, who are considered 
to be responsible for the attacks on Europeans 
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at Casablanca and the pillage in that town, 
will be required to pay a special indemnity of 
$100,000, assessable among the tribes, which 
sum will be exclusively devoted to the im- 


provement of the Port of Casablanca. 


The Moroccan Government. will pay France 
an indemnity for the damages sustained by 
French citizens at Casablanca, the amount to 
be subsequently determined upon, Spain, Ger- 
many, and other countries whose subjects have 
incurred damages will formulate — similar 
claims. * 


The example of 
France and Geneva in 
severing the historic 


Disestablishment 
Propaganda 


‘union between State and Church is prov- 


ing contagious. In Germany the con- 
servatives within the Protestant Church 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
present status, according to which both 
radicals and confessionals are found 
united in one and the same Church, is 
intolerable. This conviction has been 
specially voiced recently by Prof. R. 
Seeberg, of the University of Berlin, of 
which he is the leading conservative 
member, in a series of articles, in which 
he insists that so sadly and badly divided 
a house as is the Protestant State 
Church, from a confessional point of 
view, cannot stand, and urges the organ- 
ization of two kinds of State churches, 
one orthodox and the other advanced, 
and both equally supported by the State. 
Dr. Stécker, the famous. ex - Court 
preacher of Berlin, demands that the 
radicals sever their connection with the 
State churches and organize a Church 
of their own, being willing to turn over 
to them their fair proportion of Church 
property. To this the advanced men.ob- 
ject, and insist that they are honest chil- 
dren of the Reformation. In the mean- 
while the independent churches that do 
exist in Germany have formed a federa- 
tion. The Breslau and the Immanuel 
Synods, the two largest, have actually 
united, and the Hermannsburg, Hessian 
and other “free” churches have now 
reached an understanding. In other sec- 
tions of the German Church the dises- 


_tablishment idea is gaining ground. In 


Denmark decisive steps have already 
been taken looking to the change of the 
State Church into a free national 
Church. A convention was held, at 
which a tentative constitution for such a 
reorganized Church was agreed upon, 
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altho three distinct schools of theological 
thought were represented, the radical 
Grundvigians, the middle party, consist- 
ing of orthodox Lutherans, and the right 
or pietistic party, under the leadership of 
W. Beck. This tentative scheme is along 
congregational lines, and makes the 
Church practically independent of the 
State. The movement has come from 
within the Churches and has not been 
favored by the bishops. One of the 
latter, Bishop Roérdon, has announced 
that the Government will seriously con- 
sider the proposed reorganization plan, 
but it is yet uncertain what the outcome 
will be. In Denmark, as in Germany, it 
is the State and not the Church that 
profits by the union, and in neither coun- 
try do the State authorities show the 
least inclination to favor the separation 
project. 
s . 

Marquis Ito has returned to 
his post as Resident-General 
in Korea. During his visit 
to Tokyo for consultation with the Gov- 
ernment he had succeeded in preventing, 
or at least in postponing, the annexation 
of Korea, which many leaders of 
thought in Japan strongly favored. He 
states his position in the following lan- 
guage: 

- “Some people in Japan believe it is a mistake 
not to annex Korea, but I am convinced that 
annexation is merely a crude and cruel means 
of securing the desired friendship and assist- 
ance of Korea in order to build up the two 
countries, whose interests are mutual. An- 
nexation is no part of the Emperor’s plan, un- 
less it should prove quite unavoidable. An- 
nexation would mean the loss of self-respect 
by the Koreans; it would be too violent a 
remedy. The masses of Korea have been suf- 
ferers from corrupt misgovernment, political 
intrigue, and oppression of the agriculturists 
until they have become a menace to Japan and 


until all development in the country has been 
hindered. 

“I want the missionaries of America and 
England to know that I am anxious to help 
them. We are all working for a common ob- 
ject, namely, the building up of civilization. 
But the missionaries should not mix in_poli- 
tics, Let them attend to their work and I will 
confine my energies to mine. It is certain, how- 
ever, that each of us can help the other. I am 
convinced that thinking people the world over 
will approve of Japan’s course. What mat- 
ters the color of the skin or the religious be- 
lief if we are working together for the good of 
humanity? 

_ “Japan has counted the cost of these reforms 
in Korea, and nothing shall prevent us from 


Japan and 
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carrying them out. It is true that the Koreans 
themselves may prevent the accomplishment of 
our purpose to give them a system of govern- 
ment and an army of their own, but the peo- 
ple of Korea and the entire world must under- 
stand, once for all, that the political suprem- 
acy of Japan in Korea is to remain firmly es- 
tablished. We are not asking advice from 
any one regarding this policy. ft the people of 
Korea refuse to accept this fair and friendly 
assistance they will, by their own act, write 
annexation into history, for-as a nation divided 
in sentiment from Japan, Korea cannot stand.” 


The efforts of Japan will be directed to 
the reform of the judiciary, the abolish- 
ing of corruption, the protection of land 


-and property, establishment of equitable 


land laws and taxation, and the encour- 
agement of enterprises developing the 
natural resources of the country. It has 
been decided that Prince Yong, son of 
Lady Om, shall be recognized as heir to 
the throne. The Prince is eleven years 
old, and will probably be sent to Japan 
to receive his education. Lady Om, tho 
not the legitimate wife of the ex-Em- 
peror, has been his favorite, and for 
many years her intrigues have been .an 
important influence in Korean politics. 
The Japanese have evidently decided 
that it would be better to conciliate than 
oppose such a powerful court faction. 
The Emperor and ex-Emperor have cut 
off their topknots, the distinguishing 
mark of the Koreans and their especial 
pride, and have ordered their subjects to 
follow their example. An explosion 
took place on board the Japanese battle- 
ship “Kashima” while at target practice 
near Kure. One of the ten-inch shells 
exploded while being loaded. Twenty- 
seven men were killed and eighteen 
wounded. 





aw 

The suit brought by 
Foreign Notes Lord Ashtown for com- 

pensation on account of 
the damages caused by the explosion of 
a bomb in his hunting lodge near Clon- 
mel, Ireland, on the night of August 
13th, has been decided in his favor and 
$700 and costs have been levied against 
the ratepayers. Judge Fitzgerald de- 
clared that the outrage was malicious, 
and condemned severely the police in- 
spector who insinuated that Lord Ash- 
town himself was responsible for the af- 
fair. The case assumed considerable 


political importance, because it was the 
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outgrowth of the war levied by the peas- 
ants against the cattle owners, and the 
defense was conducted by Timothy 
Healy, M. P. Major Alfred Dreyfus 
has retired from the army on the ground 
of ill health. It is supposed that this is 
only a pretext to cover his dissatisfaction 
at not being promoted to the rank 
which he would have held if he ‘had not 
been unjustly condemned for treason and 
sentenced to Devil’s Isle——-The Na- 
tional Convention of the Socialists of 
Germany, held at Essen, considered for 
the first time the question of drunken- 
ness among the laboring classes. Herr 
Wurm, a former member of the 
Reichstag, made a speech in which he 
asserted that drunkenness had increased 
with capitalistic production and that its 
causes were long hours, low wages and 
unhealthy dwellings. He condemned 
John Burns, the English labor leader, 
for saying that workingmen took ad- 
vantage of shortened hours and higher 
wages to indulge in dissipation. A res- 
olution was past, with only one opposing 
vote, declaring the Socialists of Germany 
opposed to the use of alcohol in any 
form during working hours, and favor- 
ing the abolition of the custom common 
in German factories of providing beer 
to men at hard labor. The experi- 
ments of Count Ferdinand Zeppelin 
with his large balloon airship have been 
so successful that the Government has 
appropriated $40,000 to assist him in his 
further work.——The strike of the dock 
laborers at Antwerp, which has prevailed 
ever since August 6th and been marked 
by much violence; came to an end on 
September 24th. The Shipowners’ Fed- 
eration has completely triumphed, the 
men returning to work unconditionally, 
leaving the question of wages and other 
complaints to be examined by a mixt 
commission in the future. The lockout 
was won thru the wholesale importation 








* of foreign laborers, largely English, and 


it is understood that on account of the 
injury to commerce, due to the long and 
bitter strikes in England, France, as well 
as Antwerp, the large ship companies 
of the world have formed a combination 
for mutual protection which it is ex- 
pected will effectually prevent such 
strikes in the future. . It is reported that 
a large and competent corps of interna- 


tional strikebreakers will be continuous- 
ly maintained, to be sent to the ports of 
any country in the world where danger 
threatens. A Boxer outbreak is re- 
ported from the southern part of the 
Province of Kiang-si, China. At Kan- 
chow an Italian priest and many con- 
verts were massacred. The Russian 
Admiralty is preparing to carry out its 
plans for the construction of a large and 
efficient fleet of naval vessels. The 
squadrons will .be homogeneous, each 
consisting of - four. battleships, eight 
cruisers, torpedo boats and auxiliary ves- 
sels. The battleships will be large, of 
the “Dreadnought” type. It has been 
decided to have the vessels almost ex- 
clusively built in Russia, but not neces- 
sarily by the Government.’ The new 
Admiralty Shipping Yard and Izhor 
Steel Armor Works will be turned over 
to chartered companies by which the 
ships will be built by contract. It is re- 
ported that Charles M. Schwab will be 
concerned in the management of the 
Izhor plant, which will be reconstructed 
and run ‘on American principles. The 
estate of Princess Dolgoreukowa near 
Tchernigoff was pillaged by an armed 
mob, and the residence, stables and all 
the other buildings were burned to the 
ground. The Novoe Vremya, in an arti- 
cle on “The New World Power,” takes 
the following view of the voyage of our 
fleet to the Pacific Ocean: 

“The day when the United States fleet 
passes out of the Strait of Magellan and 
sweeps proudly into the waters of the Pacific 
will open a new era for the Eastern World. 
Official courtesies and the temporary lull. in 
war talk do not conceal the fact that America 
is reaching out for the mastery of the Pacific 
and already is strong enough to attain it. 

“She entered the race for it in the Spring of 
1903, when Congress voted the Navy bill and 
the Panama bill, both essential to the object 
in view. Without any noise except the cease- 
less rumble of machinery, the mighty people, 
passionately proud and toed of their country 
and commanding boundless resources, suc- 
ceeded in forging a sea power already includ- 
ing twenty-five battleships,and having its docks 
crowded with many more war vessels. The 
American people are not lured by the glamour 
of mere display. Their purposes are deeper. 
Kindred of England, America’s creed is that 
commerce follows the flag. Her object: is in- 
compatible with mere desire for trade in the 
Far East. England won the throne of the 
Atlantic from Spain, Holland, and France. 
America: is about to challenge her rival for 
the throne of the Pacific.” 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT ST. LOUIS. 


Down the 


Mississippi 


BY WILLIAM A. RODENBERG 


Memser or Concress From ILLINOIS 


the Mississippi River from Keokuk, 

Ia., to Memphis, Tenn., which 
has been arranged for the month of 
October, will direct national attention to 
a subject which is of absorbing interest 
to the people of the Middle West. The 
President has repeatedly emphasized his 
hearty sympathy with the movement that 
has been inaugurated to secure degp wa- 
ter from the Lakes to.the Gulf, and it 
is confidently expected that as a result 
of this approaching visit the strongest 
kind of impetus will be given to the 
movement, and that the President, with 
characteristic energy and vigor, will 
urge upon the Congress the necessity of 


i: trip of President Roosevelt down 


béginning work on this important 
project. 

In the last Congress, while the River 
and Harbor Appropriation bill was un- 


der consideration, a number of us who 


‘represented districts located in the Mis- 


sissippi Valley made the strongest fight 
that we were capable of making, to se- 
cure an additional appropriation of three 
million dollars to begin the construction 
of a navigable waterway fourteen feet 
in depth ftom Lockport, IIl., by way of 
the Des Plaines, Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers, to St. Louis, Mo. This proposed 
waterway, which is of such transcendent 
importance to the future development 
and disposition of the commerce of the 
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THE DEEP WATER ROUTE FROM CHICAGO TO THE GULF. 


Mississippi Valley, has received the un- interests of the State of Illinois, and has 
qualified endorsement of the great.com- been pronounced entirely practicable 
mercial, manufacturing and agricultural by a board of competent engineers, who 
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THE “MACKENZIE” IN THE CANAL, KEOKUK. 
This snag boat of the United States Government will carry the bs intend Waterways Commission from St. 


Paul to St. Louis and Mem: 
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estimate the total. cost at approximately 
$31,000,000. 

The Mississippi River and its tributa- 
ries drain the most fertile and productive 
sections of the United States. In this 
basin aré located twenty-two States of 
the Union, comprising two-fifths of the 
total area of the country and producing 
fully 75 per cent. of all our merchandise 
exports. The great bulk of our agricul- 
tural wealth originates in these States, 


to overestimate the value to the whole 
nation of this projected deep waterway 
which is destined ultimately to connect 
the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

It is, of course, an admitted fact 
that transportation by water is the 
cheapest transportation in the world. It 
is estimated that, on an average, the cost 
of transportation by water is less than 
one-third of the cost of transportation by 
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THE: U. S: DREDGE “HENRY FLAD.” 


En route with pontoon line and coal barge, between bars at Bixby’s LSpearing midway between the States of 
Tennessee and Missouri. 


which contain two-thirds of all the man- 
ufacturing industries of the nation, the 
value of whose finished products reaches 
the enormous total of $10,000,000,000 
annually. When these facts are consid- 
ered and when it is remembered that the 
Mississippi Valley is today the great cen- 
tral artery of our national activities, 
pulsating with industrial and commercial 
life, throbbing with the unmeasured 
wealth of the products of farm, mine 
and factory, then indeed is it impossible 


rail. The market value of any article . 


is based upon the cost ‘of production 
added to the cost of transportation. It 
therefore follows that if there is a mate- 
rial reduction in the cost of transporting 
an article it will necessarily result in a 
material reduction in the market value 
of the article itself, and whenever you 
reduce the price of an article you benefit 
not only the consumer, but the producer 
as well, for you increase the demand for 
his product. To bring about these ben- 
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COL. CLINTON B. SEARS. 


efits it is incumbent upon Congress to 
enact legislation which will result in the 
improvement of our waterways, the 
great natural highways of commerce, 
and to make them available for the pur- 
poses for which they are plainly in- 
tended. The most serious handicap to- 
day on the productive capacity of the 
Middle West, and one which will con- 
tinue to grow worse instead of better, is 
the inadequacy of our transportation fa- 
cilities. The unprecedented. prosperity 
which we have enjoyed during the past 
decade has advanced our production far 
beyond the point where it can be handled 
with any degree of expedition by the 
railways of the country, and, as we con- 
tinue to increase in population, there will 
be a corresponding increase in the vol- 
ume of our traffic, and it will not be long 
until there will be an interruption in our 
prosperity due to the overtaxing of our 
channels of commerce and the physical 
inability to transport our products to the 
markets. 

I have always believed that a continua- 
tion of our national prosperity depends 
upon a commercial policy that provides 
a market for our products. Lving at our 
very doors are the states of Central and 
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South America, which presents a most 
inviting field for our exploitation. It is 
a rich and fertile field, possessing un- 
limited commercial possibilities, and its 
trade should belong to us as a matter of 
natural right on dccount of our close 
proximity and friendly reiations. Only 
recently our great: Secretary of State. 
Elihu Root, completed a tour of these 
states, and the beneficial effects of his 
visit are already beginning to manifest 
themselves. He has sown the seeds of 
amity and good will, which should, 
under proper cultivation, ripen into the 
fruit of commercial supremacy. To in- 
sure this, however, and to make effective 
the ultimate object of the distinguished 
Secretary’s South American policy, we 
should provide facilities necessary to 
transport our products to the markets of 
our southern neighbors. The construc- 
tion of this deep waterway or interior 
harbor, reaching from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, will alone supply these facilities 
and secure for the United States the 
commercial advantages in Central and 
South America to which our favorable 
location fairly entitles us. 

But there is still another phase of this 
question that I wish to discuss briefly. I 
believe that the construction of this deep 
waterway would have a very appreciable 
effect on prevailing railway freight rates. 
It would create a large number of inde- 
pendent carriers on a common highway 
and introduce a most effective competi- 
tion, which would prove highly beneficial 
to the shippers of the Mississippi Valley. 
This is the firm belief of the advocates 
of the deep waterway project, and, as 
an evidence -of that belief, they have 
adopted as their slogan in this campaign 
of education the motto: “River Regula- 
tion is Rate Regulation.” They believe. 
and rightly so, that competition of this 
kind will exert far greater influence and 
prove far more effective in- controlling 
freight rates than any rate bill that. could 
be passed by Congress.. They believe 
also that it would stimulate our shipping 


‘industry and add materially to the num- 


ber of craft: upon American’ waters. 
There are today in the neighborhood of 
3.200 American vessels on the Great 
Lakes. . If we had a channel of sufficient 
denth from the Lakes to the Gulf to en- 
able these vessels to pass thru, the ma- 
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jority of them could and would be em- 
ployed during the time that navigation 
was closed in the lake region in the 
coastwise trade, or in the Central and 
South American trade. 

The tremendous commercial possibili- 
ties involved in this proposed project and 
the resulting benefits to the American 
people are beyond the powers of calcu- 
lation. With the single exception of the 
United States, every country of any con- 
sequence has long since adopted a sys- 
tematic method of developing and im- 
proving its waterways. Practically every 
river in Germany and Francé and Eng- 
land has been deepened, and a network 
of canals has been built which connects 
the majority of them. The people of the 
countries of Europe realize that their 
continued industrial success depends in 
a large measure upon cheap transporta- 
tion, and they are quick to improve the 
facilities which nature has placed at their 
disposal. It is high time that the United 
States, the most progressive and enlight- 
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ened of nations, should wake from its 
lethargy and inaugurate a similar policy 
on a broader and grander scale, for in 
that policy lies the future prosperity of 
the American people: We are spend- 
ing millions upon millions upon our navy 
and upon the national defense. Fully 
40 per cent. of our national expenditures 
go to the army and navy, in preparation 
for war. and its results, altho we claim 
to be a nation of peace. While I believe 
in a navy, adequate to protect the dignity 
of the Stars and Stripes wherever they 
may be-ainfurled, and while I am pre- 
pared to give my unqualified support to 
the Administration’s ambitious naval pol- 
icy, yet I.do not believe that we are justi- 
fied in longer delaying the great and 
necessary work of internal improve- 
ments. The report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, shows that our receipts 
for the year exceeded our expenditures 
approximately. $87,000,000. A part of 
this magnificent surplus should be used, 
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“THE BUSINESS END,” 
The Mississippi River Commission dredge in dry dock at Keokuk, la 
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and used at once, in the development of 
a project which so materially involves 
the welfare of a majority of the people 
of the United States. 

I want to live to see the day when 
American-built ships floating the Amer- 
ican flag will land at the wharves of the 
splendid and progressive cities of the 
Middle West, and, loaded with the prod- 
ucts of our farms and mines and fac- 
tories, will pass down the majestic Mis- 
sissippi, out into the Gulf of Mexico, 
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thru the Panama Canal, and _ thence 
across the Pacific to supply the wants of 
the teeming millions of the Orient. I 
believe in a greater and a grander Amer- 
ica. I believe in finding new markets for 
the products of American brain, Amer- 
ican genius and American muscle. I be- 
lieve in extending our trade to every 
part of the civilized world, for in that 
policy I see the continued happiness and 
prosperity of all the American people. 


Wasurncton, D. C. 


Oklahoma in Congress 


BY L. J. ABBOTT 


[While it is not yet quite certain that Oklahoma will be admitted under its remark- 
able constitution, the men selected by the people as its representatives in Congress are likely 
in time to be seated. It is remarkable that two of them have Indian blood, and one 
other has been blind from his boyhood.—Enp1ror.] 


HE recent election in Oklahoma 
marks the entrance into national 
politics of a young man who has 

probably overcome a greater physical 
handicap to achieve success than any na- 
tional figure our republic has produced. 
Thomas P. Gore, altho totally blind and 
but thirty-seven years of age, was nom- 
inated at the primary as one of the two 
Democratic candidates for the United 
States Senate. 


When just eight years of age young 
Gore was accidentally struck in the eye 
by a playmate. Three years later, at a 
time when he was serving as a page in 
the Mississippi State Senate, an arrow 
from a crossbow destroyed: his remain- 
ing visual organ. The youth at eleven 
was in total darkness. Undaunted, he 
went on with his studies. At sixteen he 
entered the Walthall, Miss., Normal 
College. Asking no favors, he mastered 
every required subject, and was event- 
ually graduated with distinction. He 
owes much of his success to a fellow 
classmate and roommate, Charles H. 
Pittman, now also a distinguished citi- 
zen of Oklahoma, who studied aloud at 
all times, so that his blind companion 
could thus follow the daily tasks. Two 
years later, in June, 1892, when the blind 
youth had barely attained his majority, 
he was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 





Young Gore’s taste for forensics and 
his: marvelously retentive memory made 
him take naturally to the law. His ca- 
pacity as a witty, versatile debater and 
eloquent advocate at once gave him po- 
litical recognition. He was nominated 


THOMAS P. GORE, 
The brilliant young blind man, whose election to 
the United States Senate is assured by the large 
ocratic majority returned. 
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to the Mississippi Legislature before he 
had attained his majority, and thus had 
to decline the honor. In 1896 he sat as 
a delegate in the Populist National Con- 
vention. Five years later the talented 
young blind man moved to Lawton, 
Okla., at the time of the “Comanche 
Opening.” The next year he was elected 
to the Territorial Senate as a Democrat. 
He there developed legislative capacity 
of a high order, and his elevation to the 
U. S. Senate is a natural sequence. 

The campaign just closed was heated, 
at times acrimonious. A_ millionaire 





ROBERT L. OWEN (ONE-EIGHTH CHEROKEE 
INDIAN), 


Whose election to the United States Senate is as- 
sured because of the large Democratic majority in the 
Oklahoma Legislature. 


banker and a wealthy attorney were his 
opponents. Gore is a. poor man, and 
thus could not command the advertising 
columns of the press of the new State. 
His ready wit, his iron memory. and his 
remarkable eloquence _were matched 
against their wealth and the assistance 
their wealth. could command. Gore 
stumped the State. His opponents soon 
found that he was amply able to defend 
his record. Because of his retentive 
memory he can call by name more. men 
in Oklahoma than any other two poli- 
ticians of the State. He distinguishes 





INDIAN 


CHARLES CARTER, OF ARDMORE, 
TERRITORY. 


Congressman-elect from the Fourth Oklahoma Dis- 
trict. Mr. Carter is one-fourth Chickasaw Indian and 
also has some Cherokee Indian blood. He is a farmer 
and stockman. Democrat. 


personalities by the voice more readily 
than most men do by sight. 

So Senator Gore was successful, not 
because of any sympathy, but because 
the plain, practical people of Oklahoma 
were convinced that he would be of 
more use to them in the national Senate 
than any other aspirant for the office. 
The Senator’s election is practically as- 
sured, for his party is largely in the ma- 
jority in the Oklahoma Legislature. 

The second elected Senator is Robert 
L. Owen, who is one - eighth Cherokee 
Indian. He was educated at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, was teacher, 
editor, lawyer, Indian Agent to the Five 
Tribes, banker, and has represented the 
Indians as their counsel in suits against 
the Government which netted the In- 
dians nearly nine million dollars. He is 
a man of wealth, and has been prominent 
as a Democratic organizer. 

One of the elected Congressmen, the 
Hon. Charles Carter, is also of Indian 
blood, being one-fourth Chickasaw, and 
has some Cherokee blood. He is a 
farmer and stockman, and a Democrat. 

Minco, Inv, Ter, 
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The Alabama Mining Camp 


BY A CAMP 


cent. of the unskilled labor in the 

camps. These workmen have 
come from the farms during the past 
twenty years. A few of the younger 
ones were raised in the camps, but Jeffer- 
son County had very few negro inhab- 
itants thirty years ago. ‘. 

The environments in the camps are by 
no means conducive to morality. Almost 
all negro State conyicts are sent to the 
coal mines. When their sentences have 
been worked qut many of them remain 
in the coal fields. They have been forced 
to learn how to dig coal, and many of 
them can earn from three to six dollars 
per day. Besides the ex-convicts, many 
of the more restless and venturesome 
farm laborers drift into this region. 
They have heard of the higher wages of 
this district, and are thus enticed to leave 
their old homes on the cotton farms. 
Then there are families brought here on 
transportation. They have the promise 
of work at a named price, and their 
transportation is advanced. 

These last two classes are leaving be- 
hind them on the farms their best friends 
of the white people. The white men on 
the farms take much more interest in the 
morals of their laborers than do the fore- 
men at the mines. Furthermore, they 
will lack the sobering influence and ex- 
ample of the best men of their own race; 
for the negro who has once succeeded in 
buying a farm is loth to ever leave it for 
the mines. The better negroes in the 
country are unwilling to carry their 
families to the mines, realizing as they 
do that farm life is much more moral 
than is the camp life. 

The -ex-convicts, during their impris- 
onment, devoted their leisure time to 
dice and cards. T have seen them spend- 


N Ment workmen do fully 50 per 


ing Sunday in gaming under the very- 


eyes of their cuards. After leaving 
prison this love for gambling stays with 
them, sc that it is but natural that gam- 
bling is much more prevalent in the 
camps than elsewhere. 

Drinking and public drunkenness. ac- 
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companied by the use of profane lan- 
guage, is very common, especially on the 
regular monthly paydays and on Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays, when the 
workmen are idle. These offenses. are 
overlooked. Only a few of the graver 
violations of law are ever carried into 
court. 

Gambling is an offense which has to 
be tried before the criminal court at Bir- 
mingham. It is very seldom that an 
arrest is made for this offense. But 
gaming with cards or dice on Sunday is 
an offense which is carried to the local 
inferior court. It frequently happens 
that whole crowds of negroes are arrest- 
ed for Sunday gaming. Some informer 
will notify a deputy that a Sunday game 
is being played at some place; the deputy 
will take two or three men with him and 
accompany the informer. The game is 
raided, all present being arrested, wheth- 
er in the game or not. In a few days 
they are tried before the local inferior 
judge. While the participants in the 
game may look downcast for some days 
following, the officials and informer bear 
quite the opposite mien. .Owing to a 
peculiar fee system, the State derives 
very little, if any, revenue from such 
fines. 

The laws regulating the sale of intox- 
icants is as openly violated without pun- 
ishment as are the laws governing other 
criminal conduct. 

Many of the women are also addicted 
to the intemperate use of strong drink. 
Cocaine is frequently used by the more 
debased of each sex. Morphine has only 
a small number of habitués. 

The birth rate among these negroes is 
low. The only families in which there 
are many children are those recent re- 
cruits from the country districts. Mar- 
ital ties are regarded very lightly in 
many instances. I have seen men living 
with as many as three different women 
in as many years. When asked about a 
former wife, the man would say that she 
was in some other camp. Some marry 
each new wife without divorce. often 
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under an assumed name, while others 
are never married to any of the women. 
At many houses there are no children. 
There frequently was one child when the 
woman was quite young. The child in 
about half the cases died in infancy from 
neglect or ignorant management. The 
greater number of the women of this 
class are soon incapacitated for mother- 
hood by disease and intemperance. 

The churches wield only a limited in- 
fluence. Many make no pretense toward 
being religious, even tho moral. The 
lodges seem to draw many that are un- 
influenced by the church. I knew one 
mulatto preacher, a recent recruit from 
the cotton farms. He was fairly well 
educated, and, thru the three years that 
I knew him, he was always sincere in his 
efforts for good. Soon after coming to 
our mining camp he was called to be 
pastor of the church of his denomina- 
. tion. He attempted to hold the member- 
ship to as strict a mode of conduct as he 
had been accustomed to in his country 
churches. After a few months’ effort he 
resigned.” He told me that he was dis- 
couraged, and that he longed to be back 
in the country, where men were religious 
for seven days each week, instead of 
just one. 

The schools for negro children are 
poor. While Birmingham and the few 
larger towns have creditable schools for 
these children, the average camp, negro 
school is very inferior to the ones main- 
tained for white children. The county 
beard of education is invested with 
power to grant to each school whatever 
money it thinks equitable. The board 
always thinks that the white child should 
have a longer term and a higher-priced 
teacher than the negro child. Conse- 
quently the white teachers are paid about 
twice the amount of salary that is paid 
the negro teachers, and the term taught 
in the white schools is from six to nine 
months, while that of the negro schools 
is from three to five months. 

The secret organizations are promi- 
nent factors in the life of the camps. In 
our camp there are four different organi- 
zations represented. Each lodge has its 
female adjunct or chapter. The mem- 
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bership in these lodges is made up of the 
best men and women of the race. Some 
white men regard these secret orders 
with distrust, thinking that this banding 
together is for offensive rather than de- 
fensive and progressive purposes. 

The orders are popular for several 
reasons. Of course, they tend toward a 
racial pride, fostering the advancement 
of members of the race. The social fea- 
tures alone would be sufficient for their 
prosperous existence. The sick and death 
benefits paid are important. It means 
much to a member to be buried by his 
lodge. It is not so much that the lodge 
bears the funeral expenses, but more im- 
portant is the fact that the burial is car- 
ried out. with becoming ceremonies. The 
members of these orders are more cer- 
tain to “turn cut” at the funeral of their 
deceased brother than are the members 
of similar white organizations. 

One very important factor in these 
lodges is the self-government. Here 
only has the negro his best opportunity 
for exercising self-government. There 
is no excuse for hiding the sins of a 
brother from fear of too harsh treatment 
at the hands of a jury of another race. 
Members of these orders are more. cer- 
tain to be punished for disorderly and 
criminal conduct by their lodges than by 
the State authorities. As was noted pre- 
viously, many offenses against the State 
statutes are never carried into court; but 
these are invariably, if done by a lodge 
member, taken up within the lodge. 

As the lodges are so careful of the 
character of their membership, only the 
better and more law-abiding can obtain 
and retain membership. This fact tends 
toward the uplifting morally of all that 
part of the race which aspires to mem- 
bership in these orders. 

The female departments are noted for 
the care with which they nurse any sick 
member, and for the instruction of the 
girls, which has for its object the pre- 
vention of further amalgamation of the 
races thru the young negro women. 

By far the greater number of negroes 
who are acquiring property in this dis- 
trict are members of these orders. 


Rrewincnam, ATA. 
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Judgment 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Some plod thru dusty lowlands, and some fly 
On even wings beneath a constant sky; 

Yet surely this is very good to know— 

Little the Master recks of how we go; 

Not his to mark the devious winding ways 
Of that long journey thru the little days; 

Not his to plan the separate road of each— 
Who judges only by that goal we reach. 


Nor do I think the angels smile to see 
How blindly some may grope and awkwardly; 
Nor do I think their high approval springs 

For those who know the glorious gift of wings. 
Only I think that, all exultant, one 

Glad watcher from the ramparts of the sun, 
May cry: “Rejoice! Another valiant soul 
Unaided and alone hath reached the goal!” 


New Yorx City. 
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Lessons From the French Colonial 
System 


BY PAUL GUIEYSSE 


Deputy AND Ex-MINISTER OF THE COLONIES 


[The author of this article can speak with the highest authority on the subject which is 
here treated. For many years he has been one of the ablest members of the Radical party 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and he presided over the Colonial Department with the most 
marked ability for many months a few years ago. A highly educated engineer and pro- 
fessor at the celebrated Paris Polytechnic School, he is the author of a number of scientific 
books. It will be interesting to Americans to know that Mme. Guieysse resided when a 
child for a long period in New York, when her father was exiled from France after the 
coup d’état, which established the Second Empire. Secretary Taft’s departure to attend 
the opening of the Philippine Legislature makes this article particularly timely.—Ep1Tor.] 


the New World, I am not actuated by 
the sentiment which’ too often leads us 
Frenchmen to criticise ourselves. I am 
influenced by both a strong feeling of 


HAVE been asked to present in con- 
| densed form the lessons taught by 
the French colonial system, for, as 
the United States is becoming a great 


colonial Power, it is only natural that 
‘Americans should like to know what 
errors have been committed by the 
nations which have preceded them in 
this same field, in order that they may 
avoid committing these same errors. If 
I have consented to contribute some- 
thing to the enquiry on this question 
now going on in the grand republic of 
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friendship for the United States and 2 
desire to do some good to my own coun- 
try, in this effort to bring before the 
public the following facts. Conse- 
quently, I will especially bring out in 
this study what I judge defective in the 
colonial methods of France. But this 
would give a very inexact idea of the 
real character of our colonial system if 
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I did not at the same time begin by call- 
ing attention to what has been, on the 
whole, our very creditable work in this 
field of activity. It should be borne in 
mind that the Third Republic has given 
back to France a vast empire beyond 
the seas that is quite as magnificent as 
that which the ancient régime lost to us. 
In less than a quarter of a century we 
have secured in different ways Tunis, 
the Kongo State, Guiana, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, the Soudan, Mada- 
gascar, Tonkin, Cambodia, Anam, Laos, 
etc., and the development of the new 


acquisitions has 

Ge a rrr 
cept perhaps in | 

the case of the 

Kongo, followed 

close upon their 

occupation, with 


results of a most 
creditable charac- 
ter. Thus, the for- 
eign trade of 
Tunis, which was 
only 20,000,000 
francs in 1876, 
had more than 
quintupled by 1900, 
and the _ mines 
since discovered 
in that country 
give ground to 
hope for a_ still 
more brilliant eco- 
nomic future. Be- 
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France has a right to be proud of her 
colonial labors in the moral as well as 
in the material sphere. The best way to 
judge of this is ‘to observe the manner 
in which the European nations treat the 
natives in their colonies, and how they 
conciliate the exercise of the rights of 
conquest with respect for the rights of 
the aborigines. Tho there have been 
some individual acts of cruelty in our 
colonial administration, which made all 
the deeper impression on account of 
their rarity, and tho we are guilty of a 
few more general faults in some of our 

possessions, espe- 

— cially in Madagas- 

car, the colonial 
policy of France, 
in so far as it has 
to do with the na- 
tive population, is, 
all things consid- 
ered, the mildest 
and most humani- 
tarian of any na- 
tion. Our subjects 
or our protégés 
are so well aware 
of this that they 
fear nothing so 
much as the dan- 
ger of changing 
our rule for that 





of some _ other 
country. Thus it 
has often been 


proposed to give 
a better form to 








tween 1888 and 
1905 the trade 
with Indo-China 
has tripled, and 
over 700 miles of railway have 
been laid. The commerce of French 


West Africa has risen from 79,700,- 
000 francs in 1896 to 153,000,000 in 
1905, and -some 300 miles of new rail- 
ways have been opened. This colony, in 
fact, compares advantageously in every 
respect with its English and German 
neighbors, as is admitted by our rivals 
themselves. Further on in this article 
[ will have something to say in this con- 
nection concerning Madagascar, and I 
dismiss this aspect of the question by 
adding that the total trade of the French 
colonies increased 87 per cent. between 
1896 and 1905, rising from 469,600,000 
francs to 873,900,000 francs. 


PAUL GUIEYSSE. 


our possessions in 
India by ceding, 


for instance, 
Chandernagore to England in ex- 
change for an increase of terri- 
tory around Pondicherry. But the 


natives, who would thus become Brit- 
ish subjects, have always energetically 
objected to this course, declaring that 
they preferred to remain French. Yet 
India is one of the colonies where the 
English system of colonization has pro- 
duced the most remarkable practical re- 
sults, and at the same time, one of those 
where our own system has been the most 
thoroly vitiated in its application. Yet 
the Hindus who have lived under our 
rule recognize the extreme liberalism of 
our methods. It may be honestly said, 
therefore, that during the past twenty- 
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five years France has written a fine page 
in its colonial history, so that the crit- 
icisms which | am now going to make— 
and in what human enterprise are there 
not shortcomings‘—are of about the 
same importance as would be some 
typographical errors on the real page of 
the colonial history just referred to; 
errors sometimes too glaring not to mar 
the beauty of the page, but, on the whole, 
too insignificant to modify the real char- 
acter of the work. 

The radical fault in our colonial sys- 
tem, and from which all the others 
spring, consists in-excess of centraliza- 
tion. While it is true that the Minister 
of Colonies at Paris ought to govern 
everywhere thruout our over-seas pos- 
sessions, it is also just as true that he 
ought to administer nowhere, but leave 
all administrative matters to the care of 
the governor and the local assemblies in 
each colony. The great benefit which 
would be derived from this reform would 
be found in the fact that the representa- 
tive of the central authority would then 
have the leisure and the conditions of 
mind which would permit him to study 
and decide questions of a thoroly gen- 
eral interest and to decide them at the 
most opportune moment; he would then 
be able to give careful attention to that 
all-important matter of the selection of 
the higher functionaries who are to go 
out to the colonies in an official position ; 
and he would also be in a position to 
furnish information concerning the colo- 
nies to capitalists and workers at home. 
who would know when and where in 
these new lands to turn their surplus 
savings and their surplus energies. 

.But this. is not the rdle of the French 
Minister of Colonies today. In his hands 
lies the final decision concerning the vast 
majority of colonial matters, even in 
their most minute details. It is toward 
Paris that converges all the administra- 
tive life of the colonial possessions of 
France. It is at the capital of the mother 
country that is finally drawn up each 
year the budget of the expenditures of 
each of our colonies; there that is made 
the most insignificant modification in the 
tax list; there that is settled with con- 
tractors the cost of this or that public 
improvement in the most distant colo- 
nies; and so on almost indefinitely. 
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This habit of keeping the colonies in 
leading-strings springs trom two causes, 
one psychological and the other histor- 
ical. in the first place, it results from 
our centralizing customs which each 
régime has inherited from its predeces- 
sors. It is one of the peculiar political 
traits of our race, and was seen in :its 
full force under the first Napoleon. The 
present Republic has a tendency to pay 
more respect to the rights of local gov- 
ernment, but cannot entirely shake off 
the evil. 

Another cause why the colonies are so 
trammeled is to be found in the fact that 
the mother country has long been in the 
habit of paying a large part of the run- 
ning expenses of the colonies. This 
burden was accepted on the very just 
ground that a recently conquered colony 
would find with difficulty in its own re- 
sources the means of meeting the imme- 
diate and large demands necessary for 
starting on its new and more complex 
existence. But France, instead of pay- 
ing once for all the cost of certain initial 
public works or the annual interest on 
loans made for this purpose, undertook 
to meet a certain portion of the ordinary 
expenses of the colonies. This was a 
vicious method in itself, since it got the 
colonies in the bad habit of counting on 
the mother country to come to their aid 
for their everyday wants, without back- 
ing them up in important undertakings 
of a permanent value. But the greatest 
evil of the system has been that it has led 
the central Government to mix itself up 
in the administrative affairs of the colo- 
nies; for, naturally, the Minister of 
Colonies felt that he should see how were 


‘being employed the state moneys, and 


now this habit has become fixed and this 
centralized control has survived the 
financial help which at first justified it; 
tho, since 1900. there has been a marked 
falling off in the subventions accorded 
by the mother countrv to her colonies. 
Thus, the figures which stood in that 
vear at 7.225.000 francs. are now but 
2,808.000 francs, and today the. French 
colonies are almost taking care of them- 
selves, as regards their ordinary civil ex- 
penses; and yet they enjoy no more 
initiative of their own, no more auton- 
omy, no more free disposal of their own 
resources than before; in fact, the con- 
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trary is the case. ‘he list of matters 
that one must come to Paris to arrange 
is longer than ever. For instance, until 
1903, city loans in the colonies could be 
authorized by the governors, but now 
the sanction of the mother country is 
necessary. Thus France resembles a 
fond parent who thinks her daughters 
old enough to earn their living, but who 
continues to judge them incapable of 
managing their own affairs. 

The inconveniences of this organiza- 
tion are many, the most evident, but not 
the most grave, being the loss of much 
valuable time. Even if each person con- 
cerned in an affair makes as much haste 
as possible, it is always necessary to add 
to the normal time required for the 
transaction of a matter the time con- 
sumed by delays due to the distances be- 
tween France and her colonies, which 
in some cases are very great. If some 
important document has been forgotten, 
there may be a lapse of several weeks 
and sometimes of several months before 
it can be procured. But in a new coun- 
try more than elsewhere does the old 
proverb hold good: Time is money. 

But this is not the only evil. This 
multiplicity of affairs, almost always im- 
portant in themselves, but, relatively, of 
secondary importance, divides the atten- 
tion of the Minister of Colonies; and the 
mass of communications which reaches 
him from all quarters of the globe al- 
most wholly absorbs the activities of his 
lieutenants in Paris. A prompt decision 
is urgently demanded. The mere fact 
that it must come from the central Gov- 
ernment occasions a long delay in itself, 
and the Minister feels that he must not 
increase it. So, obliged to determine 
everything, he has no time to himself, 
no leisure to elaborate and carry thru 
plans of general and timely interest to 
the colonial possessions; all his hours are 
filled up with the expediting of current 
business. He cannot grasp the whole 
colonial situation, because his view is ob- 
structed bv this mass of fragmentary 
demands, all apparently, at first blush, of 
equal importance. He cannot clearly 
perceive the vital needs of each colony, 
and precious time is spent in winnowing 
out from the heap the needs which are 
common to all. As we say in French. 
the trees hide the forest. 
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This centralization has still another 
evil effect—it brings with it too much 
uniformity, and, tho this may seem a 
contradiction, considerable incoherence in 
the manner in which the different colo- 
nies are administered. It is difficult for 
a statesman, who often has never left 
France, to get a sufficiently distinct idea 
of the conditions suitable to each of our 
possessions, so as to be in a situation to 
adapt his decisions, which must often 
enter into the smallest details, to the case 
in point. He is, by the very nature of 
things, forced to simplify the matter and 
to act as if what is good for one colony 
is good for all—a manner of proceeding 
which is found to be bad by a simple 
inventory of our over-seas empire, made 


A KONGO WOMAN. 


up as it is of elements so very different 
from one another. 

Again, this affluence of official busi- 
ness forces the overwhelmed Minister to 
take up, not the most important or the 
most analogous matters for his decision, 
but those which cannot wait; so he can 
follow no general plan in the conduct of 
the business of his office. 

The protectorate form of colony has 
this one great advantage—it combats to 
a certain degree this centralization tyr- 
anny. As the dynasty reigning at the 
moment of the acquisition of the colony 
is preserved, the representative on the 
spot of the protecting power is allowed 
great latitude and is responsible to the 
home Government. This system has 
been tried by us in Tunis, and ‘with ex- 
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SAVORGAN DE BRAZZA, 


Born an Italian, naturalized a Frenchman, who 
won French Kongo for France. He died two or three 
years ago. 


cellent results, better even than those ob- 
tained in Algeria, if we bear in mind 
the extent of territory and the length of 
our occupation; for, while we have been 
in Algeria since the time of Louis Phil- 
ippe, we have exercised the protectorate 
in Tunis only since 1882. 

But this bane of centralization is not 
limited, unfortunately, to matters of ad- 
ministration and finance; it produces still 
worse results in the field of economics. 
‘The French colonies enjoy no commer- 
cial autonomy. The generally held idea 
on this matter in France has thus been 
expressed by the leader of the French 
protectionist party, M. Jules Méline: “It 
is necessary that the colonies throw open 
more and more their markets to France” 
—which goes without saying—“and the 
only practical way of bringing this about 
is to prescribe for them the French tariff 
of 1892,” which is more open to ques- 
tion. And yet this is just what we have 
done. This high protective régime has 
been extended almost without modifica- 
tion to most of our colonies, the excep- 
tions being a few articles where a change 
has been made by the mother country 
without consulting the other interested 
party. A special tariff has been accord- 
ed only to West French Africa, with the 
result that it has become the most pros- 
perous of our colonies. The protective 
policy inaugurated in 1892 seems, at 
first blush, however, to have accom- 
plished what its advocates expected of it. 


‘Thus, French exports to the colonies, 
which in 1892 were 84,500,000 francs, 
in a total of 234,200,000 francs, rose in 
1905 to 225,800,000 francs, in a total of 
489,000,000 francs—an increase of 
141,300,000 francs in thirteen years. But 
the same statistics which show this very 
notable increase which French trade has 
found in the colonies, due perhaps to the 
tariff of 1892, also reveal a certain slug- 
gishness in the increase of the riches of 
these same colonies, as well as an un- 
fortunate absence of any reciprocity in 
their economic relations with the mother 
country. In 1905 the exports of the 
French colonies totaled 384,800,000 
francs, or 104,200,000 francs less than ~ 
imports. Their exports to France were 
only 152,200,000 francs, an increase of 
but 51,400,000 francs over 1892, and a 
falling off of 73,600,000 francs on the 
importations coming from France in 
1905. 
Protection as it works in our colonies 
is not foreign to this low export figure, 
for, forced on countries from without, 
protection checks their capacity to pro- 
duce. When a nation surrounds itself 
with a customs barrier, the cost of liv- 
ing is increased in that nation; and the 
French colonies have not escaped this 
inevitable consequence of our present 
protectionist régime, which it is within 
bounds to say costs the consumer at 
least 10 per cent. Under normal condi- 
tions protection carries with it certain 
compensating advantages; customs re- 
ceipts add a goodly sum to the State 
Treasury, manufaeturers profit by the 
artificial increase in prices, and wages 
should be higher. But the French colo- 
nies enjoy none of these advantages, be- 
cause the customs régime which effects 
them is arranged in the interest of the 
mother country, quite regardless of their 
own interests. They are not only pre- 
vented from being their own manufac- 
turers, but are forced to get their goods 
from France and from France alone. 
Duties established for this purpose bring 
into the colonial treasury a smaller re- 
turn in proportion as they perform well 
the economic object for which they were 
created ; for these duties are not paid by 
French importations, which come in free, 
nor by the possible foreign importations, 
which are not allowed to come in be- 
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cause of these duties. So the result is 
that the colonial treasury not only does 
not get anything from this quarter, but 
has in addition to pay the salaries of the 
customs officers who prevent the smug- 
gling in of the foreign goods thus shut 
out. Nor is this the end of the burden 
of the colonists. In order to make up 
for the deficiency in the colonial receipts 
occasioned thereby, the colonial taxpay- 
ers are required to support heavier and 
heavier imposts. 

In none of our colonies do the vices 
of this system stand out so clearly as in 
Madagascar, where protection has been 
applied with as much sagacity as vigor. 
The hesitation and groping about which 
have aggravated the evil in some of the 
colonies have been here reduced to a 
minimum. The adaptation of the means 
employed to attain the proposed end has 
been almost mathematical in its pre- 
cision. The interests of the colony have 
been narrowly subordinated to those of 
the mother country, but only so far as 
was necessary to adapt the special situa- 
tion to the exigencies of the system, so 
that the end has been secured with a 
minimum of harm. This end was, of 
course, the establishment in the colony 
of a commercial monopoly for the ben- 
efit of France; so the tariff of 1892 was 
introduced in Madagascar in February, 
1897, and the immediate desires of 
French commerce were satisfied. The 
result has been that in 1905 foreign im- 
portations into Madagascar were less 
than I1 per cent. of the total, while the 
exportations of the island have risen 
from 174 millions in 1896 to 54 millions ; 
the part of France therein being 42,200,- 
ooo francs, instead of 64 millions, or an 
increase from 37 per cent. to 76 per cent. 
But the total exports are 8,300,000 
francs below the total imports, and the 
exportation to France is 11,400,000 
francs under the importation from 
France. But the result from the Mada- 
gascar side is that the colony is in a 
very critical economic condition. The 
system could be efficacious only by be- 
coming excessive, and so had to raise 
most exorbitantly the price of the most 
necessary things. Thus, textile fabrics, 
an enormous quantity of which is used 
in the island, had put on them, in order 
to protect French spinners, an ad va- 
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lorem duty of 40 per cent. In his report 
to the Minister of Colonies, made in 
April, 1905, General Galliéni, the then 
Governor-General of Madagascar, says: 
“The forcing of Madagascar to buy her in- 
dispensable textile fabrics in France costs the 
island annually more than 2,700,000 francs 
than would be the case if she could buy these 
same goods from foreign manufacturers.” 
This means that it ‘costs each inhab- 
itant of Madagascar one franc per head 
and three francs and sixty centimes, or 
about seventy cents American money, in 
the case of each taxpayer! The whole 
protective system costs Madagascar four 
millions of francs per year. Nor is this 
all. This prohibition of the entrance 
into Madagascar of foreign merchandise 
has, of course, cut down the returns 
from customs duties. They fell off one 
million francs in 1903 and an additional 
750,000 francs in 1904. To’ prevent a 


deficit in the colonial budget a tax had 
to be put on alcohol, opium and tobacco, 
and an increase had to be made in direct 
taxation, all of which produced a very 
serious financial crisis in the island, the 
number of failures rising from twenty in 


1900 to thirty-six in 1902 and to sixty- 
five in 1903. 

The French tariff of 1892 is all the 
more prejudicial to the economic expan- 
sion of our colonies because it does not 
accord reciprocity, which is, however. 
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the essence of all customs union and 
especially of a colonial pact. The colo- 
nial staples, such as coffee, cacao, va- 
nilla, pepper, etc., coming from our pos- 
sessions pay one-half of the duty re- 
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the means taken to prevent them from 
doing business with any other nation but 
France. 

If our colonies were left greater lib- 
ertv in this matter of trade with the 
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quired of foreign products of the same 


sort. But even this reduction is far 
short of what it should be; in fact, all 
these products should be put on the free 
list, as I have often urged in Parliament. 
The disproportion between the figures of 
the general tariff, as applied in the colo- 
nies, and the advantage of this semi-tax, 
which we vouchsafe our colonists when 
they bring their goods to our ports, are 
evident. I have calculated that, up to 
the year 1900, this unfair régime had 
cost the inhabitants of our over-seas pos- 
sessions, thru the increase in prices, at 
least twenty millions of francs, while 
the semi-tax on their products brought 
them only 3,300,000 francs. Thus the 
customs policy of France has as its im- 
mediate result the increase of the im- 
portation of French merchandise into the 
colonies and the decrease of the exporta- 
tion of these colonies. Now there is in 
the end, and especially in the case of 
colonies, a correlation between imports 
and exports, the latter affecting the ca- 
pacity to buy on the part of the con- 
sumer, so that the final consequence of 
our system is the limiting the possibili- 
ties of French trade in our colonies by 


mother country, the arrangement which 
would be effected would be more consid- 
erate of the interests of both parties and 
would prove more advantageous in the 
long run to France herself, while the 
colonies would become richer, and, tho 
not forced to buy from us, would nev- 
ertheless continue to do a fair amount of 
business with us.. There is no question 
of this final assertion. Listen to Jules 
Ferry on this point. In a_ celebrated 
speech of his delivered on July 28th, 
1885, he said: 

“It has been remarked that thecolonial tie be- 
tween the mother country which produces and 
the colonies which she has founded is the 


cause that economic predominance accom- 
panies and follows political predominance.” 


In fact, examples to prove this abound 
in the economic history of modern peo- 
ples. In a word, to secure this result, it 
is not at all necessary that the mother 
country force its colonies into a too nar- 
row colonial union, in the arrangement 
of which these colonies have not been 
consulted and which kills all spontane- 
ous action on their part. 

There is still another French colonial 
error, which, however, is less baneful 
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than this excess of centralized adminis- 
tration and this narrow economic legis- 
lation, largely because it affects but two 
of our possessions, and these relatively 
small ones. I refer to the transportation 
of convicts to Guiana and New Cale- 
donia, which again illustrates this same 
tendency not to respect sufficiently the 
interests of our possessions, but to sac- 
rifice them too readily to considerations 
which are exclusively French. Now ex- 
perience has shown that penal coloniza- 
tion is an Utopia, and that nothing is to 
be expected from penal labor in the up- 
building of a new country. The pres- 
ence of convicts in a colony ‘simply turns 
away from its shores both capital and 
emigrants. Fortunately we have already 
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colonies, but if she should ever turn her 
attention in that direction an examina- 
tion of our colonial history will show 
that it is a most decisive mistake. 

As a rule, France has well understood 
her duties and her interests in the way 
she has treated the natives of her colo- 
nies. In the examination of this side of 
the colonial problem a radical distinction 
should be made between colonies suit- 
able to receive emigrants and those 
proper for agricultural enterprises. In 
the first category France has but three 
colonies—Algeria, Tunis and New Cal- 
edonia. In these colonies France has 
not failed in her duties toward the na- 
tives, while the main effort of the ad- 
ministrative side of the colonial depart- 
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stopped sending convicts to New Cale- 
donia and are now forcing this infliction 


only on Guiana. As far as I know, the 
United States has never had the thought 
of sending her evildoers to any of her 


ment has been to aid emmgration. The 
second category—the farming colonies— 
are more interesting to the United 
States, for your Philippines belong to 
this category. Such colonies are not 
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useful to countries where there is pov- 
erty and which need to be relieved by 
emigration. But they are precious to 
rich nations like the United States and 
France, which have capital to put out 
and new markets to find for their manu- 
factures. New countries, where the na- 
tive population has not yet got beyond 
the first stages of civilization and which 
produce colonial staples used generally 
thruout the world, should be thrown 
open to the capital of the mother coun- 
try, which will fructify there. Such a 
colony is the Kongo, with its rubber, 
where the native negroes are of such in- 
estimable value to our traders. For this 
reason alone, without considering the 
moral side of the question, which, how- 
ever, is still more important, all the vices 
which we there introduce, every abuse 
of any kind which excites the animosity 
of the blacks against us, are as im- 
politic as reprehensible. As Talleyrand 
has well said: “It is worse than a crime; 
it is a blunder.” But still the race ques- 
tion is only an accessory one in such 
colonies. The principal occupation of 
the Government at home should be to aid 
the outflow thither of European and 
especially French capital. 

But when the race that the colonizing 
power finds in possession of the country 
has behind it a long period of evolution, 
and has worked out a civilization of its 
own, then the conquering nation should 
consider as an essential aim the learning 
the tastes of this race, and should strive 
to develop its needs, so as to become the 
tradesman to whom it turns for the sat- 
isfying of these needs. If it be a farm- 
ing colony where the natives are in a 
position to cultivate their own soil and 
leading a life developed sufficiently for 
them to become good customers, then 
the mother country should send to that 
colony not emigrants, not capital, but its 
products, its manufactures. Our colony 
of Indo-China is of this sort; so is Mad- 
agascar. 

What we have done and what we should 
not have doneinthis island of Madagascar 
interests the United States, for, I think, 
there is a similarity betwéen the social 
state and the degree of civilization of 
the Hovas of Madagascar and the 
Tagals of the Philippines. ‘And the his- 
tory of our relations with this island 
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shows the importance of not making a 
mistake concerning the real character of 
a colony. General Galiéni, who was un- 
questionably an able administrator, is one 
of those men of our time who best give 
an idea of what must have been those 
Roman emperors, who were as clever in 
the art of governing as in leading armies 
to war; and yet he committed very grave 
faults in his administration of Madagas- 
car, all of which sprang from the initial 
one, which he tried frankly to repair, 
but when it was too late to do so. He 
at first thought that Madagascar was a 
colony for emigrants, that what con- 
cerned the natives was accessory, and 
that the great thing for him to do was . 
to prepare the country to receive colo- 
nists; so he bent all his energies in that 
direction. .He needed workmen for pub- 
lic improvements, and as he could get 
them in no other way he forced the na- 
tives to furnish the Government free. of 
charge fifty days’ labor per year. No- 
body could escape this labor without a 
payment of forty-five francs or by sign- 
ing a contract to work for a colonist 
from one to five years, and if an attempt 
was made to break this contract the na- 
tive was severely punished. But this 
forced work for the Government with- 
out pay was so distasteful to the Mala- 
gasy that they were ready to do almost 
anything to escape it. So they were 
willing to accept the most absurd wages 
from the planters; and to put.a stop to 
this abuse the authorities had to fix the 
minimum that an employer could offer, 
making it eight cents a day in the coun- 
try districts and twelve in the chief 
towns. But this was not the only bur- 
den laid on the natives. They had to 
pay a personal tax also, which ranged 
from ten to twenty francs, according to 
the provinces, and which produced near- 
ly one-half of the moneys received by the 
colonial treasury. This tax was too 
heavy during the years when this forced 
work system was preparing the country 
for an emigration which the nature of 
things made impossible. This fact Gen- 
eral Galiéni recognized in his final re- 
port, before he resigned the Governor- 
Generalship, in 1905: He admits that 
the Malagasy are sufficiently civilized to 
make good artisans and workmen, leav- 
ing to Europeans only the positions of 
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thanagers and foremen; and as regards 
agricultural colonization, the obstacles 
in the way are still greater. On this 
point the General says: 


“In the healthiest parts of Madagascar there 
are no unoccupied lands extensive enough for 
the establishment of grand colonization en- 
terprises, and the major part of the fertile 
lands are already held by the natives. The 
character of the cultivation which would have 
to be carried on and the impossibility of suc- 
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colony, but is, on the contrary, an essen- 
tial one. Hence, forcing on our new 
subjects this distasteful “prestation” was 
contrary to common sense, and General 
Galiéni repealed the obnoxious measure 
in 1900, and so prevented the total ruin 
of the country. His successor, M. 
Augayneur, enlightened by this experi- 
ence, has now applied to Madagascar the 
right system, and if he can modify the 
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cessful competition with the natives would suf- 
fice to wreck any attempt at successful Euro- 
pean immigration into the island.” 

Here, then, is a typical market colony, 
where the mother country should look 
only for buyers of her manufactures. 

As gold has now been discovered in 
Madagascar the colony will doubtless 
absorb European and especially French 
capital. But the real and lasting advan- 
tage which France can obtain from this 
island will spring from the development 
among the natives of a body of buyers 
of our manufactures. Consequently, the 
native question is not accessory in this 


customs régime, which I have just de- 
scribed, which is: harder on the native 
than this forced labor system, Madagas- 
car will have a most brilliant future. 

I may close my remarks by repeating 
that the colonial work of France, which 
is splendid in its totality, would have 
been incomparable if we had given our 
colonies administrative and financial 
autonomy, if we had not forced most of 
them to submit to a leonine tariff, if we 
had not tarnished two of them with con- 
vict emigration, and if we had always 
recognized the true character of our pos- 
sessions and consequently treated the na- 
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tive question as it should have been 
treated. I shall be glad if a friendly na- 
tion like the United States profits by our 
experiences and escapes the mistakes 
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and dangers from which our colonial 
policy has suffered. We have much to 
learn from America, but here is a field 
where she can learn from us. 


CwamBer or Deputies, Parts. 
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The Will of the Lord 


BY GEORGE MEASON WHI1 TIER 


At a recent meeting General S. is reported to have said that ‘“‘War had been ordained 
in the providence of God; there would always be wars; as long as man is mag, he will 
fight for what he loves.” 

SpRAWLING, huge and hairy, on the blood-smeared reeking stones, 
Onkh, the Paleolithic man, was gnawing a foeman’s bones, 

Snarling thus to the strangers—his mind. in a righteous maze: 

“Ouff ! Ye Smoothers of Axes! I bide by the: good old ways. 

What! not eat my captives? Kill them and let them lie? 

And waste the good meat I fought for! Ye weakling fools! Not I. 
Besides, did not great Ingu, the Doer-of-Deeds-in-the-Air, 

Show me their trail in the forest and guide my feet to the lair? 

He made me fiercer than they were; he sharpened my flint for the kill ; 
And if I flay them and eat them, am I not doing his will? 

Ouff! Ye would scorn high Ingu? What folly is this ye speak! 
As long as the belly knows hunger, the strong man will eat the weak.” 
And loud snarled Onkh at his feasting on the blood-red, reeking stones, 
Lusty and huge and hairy, gnawing a foeman’s bones. 


“Ho-ho!” laughed Dorm the Viking. ‘Heard ever a man the like? 

Live in peace with my neighbors !—The eagle forbear to strike ? 

I thread the fiords no more with my sea-wolves fierce and bold ? 

Nor see the red raid blossom on cottage and byre and fold? 

No more smell the burning roof-tree? Not hear the women wail 

As we launch thru the hissing breakers and home in the teeth of the gale? 
Ye would banish the joy of sword-play, the wine of a warrior’s delight: 
Are ye wiser than Odin All-Father who gave us desire to fight? 

He sends the gleaming Valkyrs and chooses the souls of the brave 


- To dwell in high Valhalla, where comes no peace-loving slave ; 


But only warriors quaff the mead and eat the flesh of the boar, 
And taste the bliss of battle forever and ever more. 

Ho-ho!” laughed Dorm the Viking. “As long as ever he can 

A man must drain the Bloody Cup. Thus Odin hath made a man.” 


Gone are these tear-stained ages of ceaseless, merciless strife ; 

Slow wakes the world from the night of blood to the dawn of love and life. 

But still some sodden sleeper from the promised morning turns ; 

Some fiend-bewildered, foolish heart for the ghastly vision yearns. 

And lips which beg for His mercy by martyr-pangs that He bore, 

Yet plead the will of the Prince of Peace for the hell that men call War. 

O Thou divine Compassion, whose mercies never cease— 

Spirit, however men name Thee, of Goodness and Love and Peace— 

Thru slow uncounted eons Thy tender, unwearied art 

Has loosed the ape from Thy creature’s form and the tiger from his heart. 

Tis only Thine infinite Patience can bear while men thus blaspheme ; 

"Tis only Thy measureless Tenderness can pardon that bloody dream. 

May the Pity that led us from beasthood and set our face to the light 

Still bide till the love of our brother-man shall teach us Thy will aright! 
New Yorx City. 











Graft and the Church in Canada 
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BY W. R. GIVENS 


[The article entitled “The Canada of Today,” published in THe InNpePENDEN1 of May 
3oth, stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest in the Dominion. As Mr. Givens was called all kinds 
of a prevaricator (to use no shorter or uglier term), we feel he should now have the last 
word in these columns on the subject.—Foprror.] 


N a recent article on “The Canada of 

| Today” the present writer enumer- 
ated what he honestly conceived to 

be the defects and shortcomings of that 
country, such as the lack of opportunity 
for young men, the persistence in office 
of old men, a mistaken fiscal policy which 
seeks after markets three thousand miles 
away rather than at very hand, a nar- 
row and blindly partisan press, a military 
and government set that lords it over the 
hoi polloi, a deference to England and 
things that are English even to the sacri- 
fice of Canadian rights and Canadian 
progress, a foolish tho unvoiced antagon- 
ism to the United States, and a lack of 
what may be termed a real Canadian 
spirit. The excellent financial system of 
the country; the fine educational advan- 
tages, the observance of the law and its 
administration without fear or favor, and 
the fact that the people are “sober, indus- 
trious, honest, moral and God-fearing,” 
were touched upon—not that it was 
thought to be necessary, but rather to im- 
press the truth that under sane and pro-- 
gressive conditions, with far-sighted 
statesmanship asserting itself, such a 
people should grow surely and fast, and 
not do little more than stand still as they 
have in the Eastern sections of Canada. 
The article, as was perhaps not un- 
natural to expect—for the truth, when 
unpalatable, is seldom or never welcome 
—was roundly criticised in the Dominion 
and out of it. Even the New York Sun, 
which usually is well-informed on mat- 
ters which it undertakes to discuss, while 
agreeing with that phase of the subject 
dealing with the Canadian fiscal policy, 
rather sharply attacked the reference to 
the lack of progress in Canada, or, rather, 
as my original article expressly declared, 
the lack of progress in Eastern Canada, 
for it was distinctly stated that in the 
newer West there was growth, and that 


there lay the hope of Canada. It will 
scarcely be denied that without increased 
population material development and 
growth must of necessity be slow. If, 
therefore, it can be proved that Eastern 
Canada has done little more than stand 
still in the past twenty years the re- 
mainder of the problem as it were proves 
itself. Therefore, to the figures: First, 
then, the figures for all Canada, as taken 
from the latest census returns (unfortun- 
ately only up to 1901) of the Dominion 
—returns, by the way, published in both 
French and English, tho Canada, we are 
gravely told, is essentially and altogether 
a British colony. The figures are: 


Per Cent. 
Year Population. Increase. Increase. 
ee Se ctaaea.e Pry: 
ry 4,324,810 635,553 17.22 
ae 4,833,239 508,429 11.78 
"Spee 5,371,315 583,076 11.13 


In other words, Canada in these years 
has grown only at the rate of about 50,- 
ooo a year, while her growth, as the per 
cent. figures show, has been smaller each 
succeeding decade—and this in a time of 
unexampled prosperity, and with trans- 
portation facilities very much improved 
and great new sections of country opened 
up. 
Striking as these figures are, they are 
less striking than those setting out the 
growth (and the lack of it) by provinces. 
These figures are: 





Years. 
Eastern Provinces. 1901. 1891. 1881. 
Quebec ........ 1,648,808 1,488,535 1,359,027 
eee 2,182,047 2,114,321 1,026,922 
Nova Scotia ....° 459,574 450,396 440,572 
New Brunswick. 331,120 321,263 321,233 
Prince Edward 
SS er 103,259 100,078 108,891 
4,725,798 4,483,593 4,156,645 


That is to say, in twenty years the pop- 
ulation of the Eastern Provinces, all told, 
has increased 569,153, or at the rate of, 
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let us say, 28,450 a year. 
crease 326,948 occurred between 1881 
and 1891, while in the more recent years, 
from 1891 to 1901, the growth was only 
242,205, or at the rate of about 24,200 a 
year. Indeed, the banner province of the 
Dominion, Ontario, in the last ten years 
covered by the census, shows only a 
growth of 68,626, New Brunswick in the 
same time less than 10,000, Nova Scotia 
barely 9,000, while Prince Edward Island 
has actually gone behind. If the New 
York Sun, the Toronto Globe, the To- 
ronto News, the Canadian Magazine or 
any other publication can get satisfaction 
out of such “growth” then one and all 
must be easily satisfied. Personally, the 
writer holds that the showing is a piti- 
ful and distressing one. It is to be 
doubted if any other country except Ire- 
land—and that for a wholly different rea- 
son—shows so poorly in point of stagnant 
population. 

ortunately in the West—the growing, 
hopeful, expanding, new West—the 
showing js more encouraging. The fig- 
ures of that section, and they speak for 
themselves, are as follows: 


Western Provinces. 
British Columbia .... 
Manitoba 


49,459 
62,260 
25,515 


Unorganized 


tories 30,931 


645,517 168,165 


Since then a further census, under a 
newer provincial distribution, has been 
taken of a part of the West, showing an 
encouraging growth, as follows: 


Years. 
1901. 
255,211 
91,279 
73,022 


419,512 
Unfortunately there are no later fig- 
ures of the East than the 1901 figures 
already presented, but perhaps it is just 
as well that this is so, for it is not im- 
probable they would make no better, if 
as good, a showing, for the reason that 
in recent years the newer West has 
drawn largely from the East, and espe- 
cially from Ontario, which for that rea- 
son may be in a sorrier condition in point 
of growth than in 1gor. 





Provinces. 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


Of this in-. 
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Now there must be some reason for 
this lack of development in the East. 
There is—or rather there are—several of 
them. They were set out in “The Can- 
ada of Today” and are summarized in 
the opening paragraph of this article. 
The pity of it is that so many people in 
Canada see the facts, but refuse to ad- 
mit them. 

Concerning only one of these reasons 
is it here and now purposed to touch fur- 
ther, namely, the persistence of old men 
in office in Canada—or ‘rather in Eastern 
Canada, and especially at Ottawa, where 
the Dominion Government holds sway. 
Recent resolutions adopted by several 
church bodies in Canada may explain 
why the old men are so tenacious of 
office. They apparently are in the game 
for what there is in it—at least, so the 
churchmen say. In any event it is rather 
clear that certain Canadians themselves 
are not quite in accord with the Cana- 
dian newspapers and periodicals which 
assert that Canada is perfect. And, sin- 
gularly enough, the churchmen condemn 
where the present writer was inclined to 
praise—that is, on the issue of honesty 
and morality and decency in the ordi- 
nary walks of life. Indeed, were these 
Church declarations not so positive and 
vigorous, the writer, quite frankly and 
in all sincerity, would be sorely tempted 
to join issue with them .and to say that 
such wholesale condemnation as is be- 
ing passed by them upon their own peo- 
ple—and that it is wholesale will pres- 
ently appear—is not warranted by the 
facts or the conditions, and that the mis- 
take has been made of confounding a 
phase with an all-prevailing condition— 
of mistaking a symptom for a disease. 

In this instance the strictures upon 
the Canadians shall come from out their 
own mouths, as lately it has come. The 
Presbyterian Church, the Anglican 
Church, the Methodist Church, these in 
the last few weeks, at their respective 
conferences in Canada, have declared 
strongly and unequivocally against the 
corruption—political, social, moral and 
commercial—in Canada. 

At a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, held in 
Montreal recently; G. M. Macdonnell, 
K. C., a leading Kingston lawyer, de- 
clared in effect that “the national curse 











of Canada today is graft, not intemper- 
ance,” and that “the people of Canada 
were no longer an honest race.” At the 
Anglican Synod in Toronto the follow- 
wg resolution was adopted: 

“That it is the conviction of this Synod that 
a great purification of politics, financial, social 
and business methods in this country is im- 
peratively demanded today, and that the 
Church, ‘her bishops, clergy and laymen should 
take a leading part in the immediate improve- 
ment of the present deplorable state of affairs.” 

In support of this view the Hon. S. H. 
Blake, one of the foremost Canadians, 
regretted that “the present ideal of a 
successful life was so low,” adding that 
“in politics, particularly, any means that 
secure a desired end are regarded as jus- 
tifiable.” “Mothers,” he went on to say, 
“have to shoulder much blame for our 
laxity of morals. They neglect the train- 
ing of their children to attend social 
functions and amusement, and the fam- 
ily people go to the bad.” 

Again, at the Anglican Synod, Ottawa 
Diocese, Mr. G. C. Smith “supported the 
view expressed before the Presbyterian 
General Assembly that graft and not in- 
temperance is the curse of Canada.” 

Bishop Worrell, in his pastoral charge 
to the Anglican Synod of Nova Scotia, 
under the heading “Political Life,” said: 

“It is universally agreed that the state of 
politics in Canada is far from clean. There 
are, undoubtedly, in all ranks, men of high 
ideals, ability in affairs and purity of life, but 
there is also a parasitic condition steadily 
growing, which, if not eradicated, may render 
barren and unfruitful the promising life of our 
fair Dominion. When the brown-tail moth 
showed itself in our orchards the Government 
led a determined crusade against it, and those 
interested joined in the fray. If the graft pest 
is to be checked there must be a similar move- 
ment.” 

The Montreal Star in a leading editor- 
ial on the subject has the following for 
its opening paragraph: 

“Wherever Church bodies have assembled 
this spring and summer they have been moved 
to make strong declarations against the rising 
tide of corruption which is threatening to over- 
whelm our politics. The significance of this 
must be apparent to every man capable of put- 
ting two and two together. These churchmen 
are not party politicians. In fact, party poli- 
‘ticians are the last po who would want to 
emphasize the appalling spread of ‘graft’ in the 
public business of this country. But these 
protesting Church representatives—clergy and 
laymen—are the religious leaders of the ies 
for which they oak and the sections from 


which they come; and they find with alarming 
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unanimity that the greatest bar to religious 
progress at this time is the predominant sin of 
political ‘graft.’” 

The Toronto Mail and Empire, in its 
turn, declares in an editorial that 

“The next election will not be run on any 
tariff issue, but simply on the question whether 
graft and theft shall. prosper or whether we 
shall be ruled by common honesty.” 

Elsewhere it says that frauds in har- 
bor improvements pervade the entire At- 
lantic Coast; that purchases made for 
the Government are subject to rakeoffs, 
under which favorites acquire unearned 
fortunes ; that a portion of the press has 
been hypnotized by grants of lands and 
annual subsidies ; that the experts in cor- 
ruption have perfected an election ma- 
chine, and a portion of the ill - gotten 
gains is expended in purchasing votes or 
paying scoundrels to perpetrate frauds at 
the polls. 

And so it runs thruout. The writer 
has been at some pains to quote freely 
from these Canadian sources that it 
might not be said that here again a “Can- 
adian apostate” is attacking his home 
land. These words are the words of 
Canadians living in their own land— 
loyal Canadians looking only for the 
good of their country and the people who 
live in it. Their arraignment is a severe 
one. 

Even tho denying that this sweeping 
attack upon Canadian honor is warranted 
—asserting, indeed, that in no part of 
Canada is there a political body one-half 
so notorious or corrupt as the Tammany 
of New York or the old Philadelphia 
ring—it nevertheless is not a difficult 
matter to determine what has occasioned. 
on the part of the Church, this newly 
awakened interest in the general Can- 
adian moral tone, as contradistinguished 
from the moral tone in the immediate 
home circle of the separate churches. 
The plant has been in the growing for 
some years, tho it is hard to give specific 
date to its commencement. Going back, 
however, only to the time of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific proposal some years ago, 
one is able to find altogether too many 
reasons for graft allegations and sus- 
picion. In respect to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, now finally under way and un- 
doubtedly calculated to work great ma- 
terial good to Canada, it is scarcely 
necessary to recall the shock to Cana- 
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dians generally when announcement was 
made that the then Minister of Railways, 
Mr. Blair, had resigned from the Cana- 
dian Cabinet for reasons that he himself 
never fully developed, tho it was openly 
stated in more than one quarter that he 
was not pleased with the way things re- 
lating to the Grand Trunk Pacific were 
being conducted over his head—Minister 
of Railways tho he was—and without his 
knowledge, by an “inner ring” in the 
Cabinet. The talk of graft then, tho not 
loud, was deep. 

Another case in point is the forced 
resignation of Lord Dundonald as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Canadian forces 
because he had the hardihood to declare 
that the Canadian militia was being pros- 
tituted by the party and spoils system 
and that appointments went by favor 
rather than by merit. It may be that 
Lord Dundonald, in his official position, 
had no right to say these things, but it 
is typical of the then Canadian contented 
frame of mind that it never seemed to 
occur to the majority of the Canadians 
that they might better apply themselves 
to the task of learning whether or no 
Lord Dundonald’s charges were true, 
rather than whether he should have made 
them or had the right to make them. 
The real issue was beclouded. Dundon- 
ald was forced out—and Canada contin- 
ued to go her way blindly. 

Only a few months ago in the Domin- 
ion Parliament at Ottawa, G. W. Fowler, 
a member of Parliament, actually defied 
the Government to say anything of a deal 
in which he is alleged to have figured, 
declaring in efiect that if any action was 
taken against him he would expose “the 
wine, woman and graft scandals”—these 
are his words—that were the talk of Ot- 
tawa. Under the circumstances it was to 
be expected that self-respecting men in 
Parliament, in very self-defense, would 
force an investigation, that the curse 
should not fall alike upon the just and 
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the unjust. But, shocking to say, noth- 
ing was done and the “wine, women and 
graft” scandals go unrevealed. And this 
in these enlightened times and in a “pro- 
gressive” country! But progressing 
where? 

And so the story might go on—elec- 
tion frauds, bogus ballot boxes, de- 
bauched electors, school book scandals, 
nepotism, charges of gross personal im- 
morality against Cabinet Ministers, in- 
surance grafts, personal and political cor- 
ruption. But enough has been said to 
give an indication.of some of the deplor- 
able conditions in this particular direc- 
tion. 

It remains to be seen now what, if 
anything, will come of this crusade in- 
augurated by the Church. Personally, 
the writer feels that the charges made 
are altogether too sweeping, too general. 
There is corruption in all political bodies 
and there is a doubtful moral tone in only 
too many sections of one country and an- 
other. But that the Canadian case from 
the standpoint of corruption and im- 
morality is so deplorable as the Church 
bodies paint is much to be doubted. It 
would rather seem that the churchmen 
have mistaken mere incidents for an 
ever-present, ever-prevalent condition. 
Be this as it may, it is to be hoped that 
the matter will not end, as so many Cana- 
dian Church agitations end, in talk. 
There is plenty of room for reform and 
for admirable public service. 

It will be well when an awakened 
Canadian public conscience shall assert 
itself—not fiftfully, but permanently and 
effectually. Perhaps when that awaken- 
ing shall come—and a campaign of pub- 
licity will certainly not retard it—there 
may come a further awakening to the 
larger and clearer view of the manifest 
destiny of Canada—a Canada for Cana- 
dians who shall work for their own land 
and not for an Across-the-Sea Empire 
that will never come. 


New Yorx City. 
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in France for two generations, and he is known in Paris as Sir Matty Hutchinson. 


He has 


spent several years in South Africa and was for eight years the editor-in-chief of the Revue 
Sud-Africaine, the French organ of South African mining interests.—Epttor.] 


well-known British publicist, who 
once jestingly observed that but for 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes the so-called Cape-to- 
Cairo Railway would have got itself 
built by sections and no one would ever 


| T was, I think, Mr. W. T. Stead, the 


have discovered that it was a Cape-to- 
Cairo line at all until the last gap had 
been bridged and thru trains were actu- 
ally running. 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, 
and maybe Mr. Stead was much nearer 
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the truth than even he supposed whien 
he gave utterance to the statement in 
question, Certain is it that there was no 
thought of Cairo in the minds of the 

















BUILDING VICTORIA FALLS BRIDGE ACROSS 
ZAMBESI GORGE. 


projectors of the first link of the great 
line—a small stretch between Cape 
Town and Wellington, something under 
sixty miles long—which was forged as 
far back as 1859, when the lamented 
statesman whose name was destined to 
be indissolubly associated with the 
scheme was a boy of five or six. Equal- 
ly certain also is it that the Great Central 
African telegraph scheme conceived in 
1879 by Mr. (now Sir) James Sive- 
wright had but the remotest connection 
with Cairo; and I am inclined to the be- 
lief that the project conceived by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, now Consulting En- 
gineer in Africa of the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, Limited, and a moving spirit in 
the Cape-Cairo scheme, of building thru 
Bechuanaland “the Central African 
trunk line,” as he dubbed it, did not at 
first picture far-away Cairo as its ob- 
jective. 

It was apparently not until the year 


1889 that the phrase “Cape to Cairo” 
was first originated in a tmhagazine arti- 
cle from the pen of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and quite three or four years elapsed be- 
fore the phrase began to catch the papu- 
lar fancy. In 1893 the Times, in the 
course of an editorial article, spoke of 
“the Zambesi” as “the acknowledged 
goal” of Mr. Rhodes’s South African 
railway policy—a statement which would 
seem to indicate that even at that time 
Cairo as the objective of the great line 
running thru Africa from south to north 
was not seriously entertained. To Cecil 
Rhodes is generally awarded whatever 
merit attaches to the. origin of the 
scheme, but there is very little doubt that 
the idea of linking up the two extremes 
of the Dark Continent was first suggest- 
ed to the mind of the deceased statesman 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe’s aforesaid 
“Central African trunk line.” 

But for Mr. Rhodes, however, and the 
marvelous enthusiasm and energy he 

















GENERAL VIEW OF THE VICTORIA FALLS 
BRIDGE. 


displayed, the idea of the railway might 
never have reached the development 
stage. Perhaps sentiment was at the 
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bottom of his enthusiasm, altho Sir 
Charles Metcalfe once solemnly declared 
that Mr. Rhodes regarded the scheme 
purely as a business proposition ; a fact, 
if fact it be, which is in some degree 
borne out in a letter written by Mr. 
Rhodes himself, wherein he speaks of the 
“commercial aspect” of the railway and 


It would take too long to tell within 
the space at my command how the 
southern end of the great trunk line has 
been constructed to its present terminus 
at Rhodesia Broken Hill—some 2,000 
miles due north from Cape Town—in 
South Central Africa. Suffice it that 
the popular fancy having once been 
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CAPE TOWN RAILWAY STATION. 


asserts that its “object is to cut Africa 
thru the center . . ..and pick up trade 
all along the route.” “The junctions 
to the east and west coasts,” he goes on 
to say, “which will occur in the future, 
will be outlets for the traffic obtained 
along the route of the line as it passes 
thru Africa.” 


fired, the railway scheme, thanks to Mr. 
Rhodes’s wonderful persistency, rapidly 
developed, and the money was found for 
constructing the Rhodesian sections of 
the line. The section from Vryburg to 
Mafeking, in Bechuanaland, was opened 
in 1894, and before the end of that year 
the line was being extended in a north- 
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erly direction to Gaberones, Palapye and, 
eventually, to Bulawayo. The extension 
to Bulawayo was completed three years 
later and was made the occasion of con- 
siderable rejoicing, delegates from all 
parts of the sub-continent being present, 
altho the hero of the hour—Mr. Rhodes 
was not, thru indisposition, in evidence. 
The eminent explorer, the late Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley, was among the 
guests, and referred to the completion 
of the line as the “conclusion of an auda- 
cious enterprise,” altho in an article on 
the subject he incidentally observes that 
the country is admirably adapted for 
railway laying, the scenery of the 
Bechuanaland portion of the line being 
not surpassed by that “between the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains,” while 
the prairies of Nebraska and Colorado 
and Kansas, as he knew them in their in- 
habited state, are declared to be inferior 
in appearance to these “richly ochreous” 
plains. The 4th of November, 1897, 
was a red-letter day in the history of the 


Cape-to-Cairo Railway ; and the fact that 
so much of it had been accomplished not 
unnaturally inspired Mr. Rhodes to push 
on with the extension of the line to Lake 
Tanganyika via the world-famous Vic- 
toria Falls on the River Zambesi. He 
visited England in 1899 for the purpose 
of interesting the British Government in 
his scheme and inducing them to help 
him to find the wherewithal for its real- 
ization. In -this, however, he was un- 
successful; and the money had to be 
found elsewhere: various Rhodesian 
mining concerns and the British South 
Africa Company either subscribing or 
guaranteeing the amount required. He 
also paid a visit to Berlin, and the up- 
shot of a eall on Kaiser Wilhelm was a 
concession to take his line along the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, in 
German East Africa—a concession to 
carry it, if need be, thru Belgian terri- 
tory, on the western side of the great 
lake, having previously been secured by 
him. Meanwhile, the survey of the line 
to the River Zambesi and beyond was 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE VICTORIA FALLS, SHOWING RAINBOW AND SPRAY EFFECT FROM 
LIVINGSTONE ISLAND. 


well in hand; but the work of construc- 
tion, when it was at length begun, was 
delayed somewhat on account of the 
Boer War. Between Bulawayo and 
Zambesi the line passes thru the coal dis- 
trict, known as Wankie’s, one of Rhodes- 
ia’s most valuable commercial assets. 
The work was prosecuted vigorously, 
and the line to the Victoria Falls was 
opened for traffic on the 20th of June, 
1904. 

For more than one reason it is to be 
deplored that Mr. Rhodes did not live 
to see the completion of this stage of his 
great work and of the subsequent in- 
auguration of the remarkable bridge 
which spans one of the fantastic gorges 
near the Victorian Falls on the Zambesi. 
“Build the bridge,” he told his engineers, 
“so that the spray of the falls shall touch 
the faces of those who cross them by the 
railway,” an injunction which was re- 
ligiously adhered to. 

The bridge in question is at once the 
most wonderful engineering feature of 





this part of the line and the highest of 
its kind in Africa. It was built to the 
design of Mr. G. A. Hobson, M. Inst. 
C. E., of the firm of Sir Douglas Fox 
and Partners, consulting engineers in 
London to the Rhodesia Railways, Lim- 
ited. It is 420 feet high and 650 feet 
long, the central span—‘“a graceful 
parabolic arch”—being 500 feet in width. 
The steel work for the bridge was made 
in England, and so carefully was every- 
thing put together that it is on record 
that when the two ends of the structure 
(which were built from both sides of the 
bank at the same time) met in the center 
they were less than an eighth of an inch 
out. It took exactly nineteen weeks to 
complete the bridge, the building of 
which, by the by, was not effected with- 
out considerable opposition, many wor- 
thy folk opining that a structure of the 
kind would irretrievably ruin the 
grandeur of the surrounding landscape. 
It is worth recalling that Mr. Rhodes’s 
brother, the late Colonel Frank Rhodes, 
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made no secret of his objection to the 
bridge, the site for which, he declares, 
was chosen “in a hurry and without that 
careful consideration which should be 
given when dealing with one of the 
grandest things in the world.” 

The building of the bridge was not, 
however, allowed to interfere with the 
laying of the railway track on the other 
side of the gorge, and construction work 
went merrily on—sometimes at the rate 
of a mile a day—many tons of material 
for the line being slung across by means 
of a Blondin transporter. In a remark- 
ably short time Kalomo was reached 
and the Kafue River—about half-way 
between the Falls and Rhodesia Broken 
Hill— was successfully bridged, the 
bridge being the longest of its kind in 
Africa. 

Thus Rhodesia has the distinction of 
possessing the highest and the longest 
bridges in the Dark Continent. Its 
length runs to nearly 1,500 feet, and it 
consists of thirteen spans of 100 feet 
each, standing on concrete pillars in six- 
teen feet of water. It is interesting to 
recall that the first thru train from the 
south past over the bridge en route to 
the rich zinc and copper district known 
as Rhodesia Broken Hill, and 2,000 
miles from Cape Town, on the 24th of 
June of last year. Here, for the mo- 
ment, the southern section of the Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway ends; and it is now a 
moot point whether it will eventually be 
carried northwards via the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Tanganyika ‘and so on 
thru German East Africa, or thru north- 
western Rhodesia to Katanga in Belgian 
territory, there to link up with the im- 
portant line known as the Benguella 
Railway, which is now in course of con- 
struction from Lobito Bay, in Portuguese 
West Africa—a line some goo miles in 
length, running due east into the Kongo 
Free State. 

The stretch of territory between Rho- 
desia Broken Hill and Katanga is not 
very considerable, and the construction 
of a railway in that region would pre- 
sent no very serious engineering diffi- 
culty. Already the country has been 
surveyed, and there is not much doubt 
that the line will eventually be extended 
in that direction. If this is accomplish~d 
it will mean that Messrs. Pauiiug, the 
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builders of the Cape-to-Cairo line, will 
in due course join hands and metals on 
the extreme north of Barotseland with 
Messrs. J. Norton Griffiths & Co., the 
constructors of the Lobito Bay-Katanga 
railway. Mr. J. Norton Griffiths has said 
that the scheme was quite practicable 
and that considerable progress had al- 
ready been made with the line from 
Lobito Bay, which would in due course 
be a very important feeder indeed to the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway. 

So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the question of continuing the line 
from Rhodesia Broken Hill to the south- 
ern end of Lake Tanganyika is still in 
abeyance, the promoters of the scheme 
apparently being still undecided in the 
matter. So little sympathy for the line 
has hitherto been shown in Germany 
that I should not be surprised to hear 
that it had been decided to drop the idea 
of continuing it thru German East 
Africa in favor of the water route pre- 
sented by Lake Tanganyika, the line be- 
ing resumed at a northerly point of that 
great waterway and going onward thru 
the British Colony of Uganda to Cairo 
—via Fashoda and Khartim—and per- 
haps linking up with the existent impor- 
tant feeder known as the Uganda Rail- 
way, which runs from Mombasa, in 
British East Africa, on the coast, to 
Port Florence at the northeast corner of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. It may be that 
the future will see two great lines run- 
ning northwards from Rhodesia Broken 
Hill—one via Katanga, in the Kongo 
Free State, and Lake Chad to Tunis or 
Algiers; the other either thru German 
East Africa or thru Lake Tanganyika to 
Khartim and Cairo, with perhaps an- 
other important branch line running 
from Fashoda in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from Addis Abeba, the capital of 
Abyssinia, to Djibouti, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. Sooner or later, I sup- 
pose, the northern section of the great 
railway which now ends at Khartiim 
will be continued to Fashoda, tho it is 
well not to reckon on any support to the 
Cape-to-Cairo scheme as such being 
forthcoming from the powers that be in 
Egypt and the Sudan, who have never 
from Lord Cromer downward, shown 
anything like enthusiasm in the late Mr. 
Rhodes’s pet project. Lord Cromer, 
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indeed, once declared that a railway of 
the kind would be altogether out of pro- 
portion to its utility. But who knows? 
Perhaps his successor in Egypt, Sir 
Eldon Gorst, will look less coldly on a 
scheme which the late Cecil Rhodes once 
emphatically predicted would prove “a 
payable undertaking.” Of course an 
immense fillip has been given to the 
scheme by the publication of the terms 
of the will of the late Mr. Alfred Beit, 
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arrived at, and that consequently he was 
not at the moment in a position to make 
any statement for publication. 

A day or two ago Sir Lewis Mitchell, 
one of the directors of the British South 
African Company and the chosen biog- 
rapher of the late Cecil Rhodes, was in- 
terviewed on the subject of the Cape-to- 
Cairo Railway. Incidentally he declared 
that it lay entirely with Mr. Alfred 
Beit’s trustees, who were left a million 














VIEW ON LAKE TANGANYIKA. 


friend of Mr. 


so long the personal 
Rhodes, who, it will be remembered, left 
a very large sum of money—$7,500,000 
—for the furtherance of the scheme 
“known as the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
and the Cape-to-Cairo telegraph system, 


including telephones.” Quite recently 
the writer asked Mr. Otto Beit whether 
the “railway trustees,” under the will of 
his late brother, had come to any de- 
cision respecting the allocation of the 
large sum. Mr. Beit intimated, how- 
ever, that no decision had yet been 


and a half pounds for the purposes of 
the railway, to decide how the line 
should be continued. Over eight mil- 
lion pounds sterling had already been 
expended on this enterprise. 

“Under Sir Charles Metcalfe’s per- 
sonal superintendence,” Sir Lewis 
Mitchell continued, “the work never 
slackened, and in June of this year the 
first engine ran into Broken Hill. _ Ne- 
gotiations are now in progress for the 
construction of another section to a 
mine called Bwana M’Kubwa, and it is 
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known that a further extension to Kan- 
sanshi is under consideration, which 
would bring the line to the extreme 
northwest of the Chartered Company’s 
territories. The money market is at 
present in too bad a condition for the 
raising of funds for the continuance of 
the Rhodesian 
come to the end of their capital. Great 
interest is manifested in the plans which 
will be adopted by Mr. Beit’s trustees. 


I do not know exactly whether Mr. 


Beit’s money will be sufficient for the 
completion of the railway, but it will 
certainly be sufficient to build a good 
deal. As for the Egyptian end, from 


Cairo or Alexandria southward to As- 


suan, a distance of 590 miles, the line is 
constructed, and another 560 miles, be- 


railways, which have. 
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tween . Wady . Halfa_ and Khartim, 
while a further extension of 410 miles to 
Usambara is, I believe, projected. In 
the aggregate the line from the -north, 
completed or contemplated, is-thus about 
1,600 miles, and from the south. rather 
more than 2,000. miles. Add to this the 
long Tanganyika waterway and you 
will see that the great enterprise is far 
advanced. Altho it is impossible to say 
exactly when the great undertaking will 
be complete—probably in another five 
years—the Cape-to-Cairo Railway will not 
be abandoned. There may be delay, and 
it is only a question of time and money. 
Great enterprises are only worked by 
degrees, and before very long we shall 
known that “Rhodes’s dream” has be- 
come reality. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


PENDENT about the _ trained 
nurse? 

Of course I know that the mere men- 
tion of this most characteristic product 
of our most characteristic age will bring 
out a chorus of praise and gratitude from 
almost every American home. It ought 
to do it. There is now hardly a dwell- 
ing in any respectable community in this 
country into which the skill and knowl- 
edge of these women have not been sum- 
moned to save the health and sometimes 
the life of its inmates. 

I certainly do not mean to question 
the importance and value of the trained 
nurse as a working member of the com- 
munity. The rapidity with which she 
and her work found a place among us 
shows that the true value was promptly 
set on both by the public. 

Before the Civil War there was not in 
this country a single white - capped, 
white - gowned young woman hovering 
over the bed of the sick man with her 
thermometer and hypodermic syringe. 
But I must say in passing that he was 
not abandoned, as is now supposed, to 
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the mercies of Sairey Gamp and her gin 
bottle. Every village had its matron, 
neither drunk nor imbecile, but wise, 
from long practice, in symptoms and in 
remedies, and skilled, in the handling of 
the sick. Dickens’s libel did this class 
of nurses gross injustice. Let me speak 
a word of truth about them. 

The college-bred woman of today is 
too apt to presume that the women of 
yesterday were altogether ignorant and 
useless. * But, in fact, they had—even be- 
fore Vassar and Smith were dreamed of 
—some excuse for being; especially as 
nurses. You must remember that since 
the world began the care of children 
and of the sick and wounded has been 
in the hands of woman. She, not being 
idiotic, must have brought some knowl- 
edge and skill out of so many ages of 
practice. I hope that some day a story 
teller with as much genius as Dickens 
and more fairness will paint the real 
Wise Woman as she actually existed in 
this country before the Civil War. I re- 
member the old mulattoes in Southern 
neighborhoods, in their gay turbans and 
huge, white aprons, and the Quaker mid- 
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wives of Pennsylvania towns, gray robed 
and placid, who went from house to 
house, busy with their miraculous errand 
of bringing live babies. into the world. 
Great was the awe with which we chil- 
dren regarded them. Something of the 
same awe and wonder befogs my brain 
now as I think of them. Flow patient 
and wise they were! What mysterious 
knowledge they. accumulated year after 
year! There was no inherited weakness 
of mind or body in any of their patients 
for generations — tuberculosis, dipso- 
mania, scrofula or insanity, which was 
not. known to them and to the old vil- 
lage doctor. They worked with him 
year in and year out, with these possi- 
ble dangers in sight, over patients who 
had been known and dear to them since 
the hour of their birth. 

Very likely these old women would be 
quite useless and bewildered today if 
they should be called on to give a hypo- 
dermic injection or be suddenly placed 
beside an a see. table, the field of 
action in which the modern trained 
nurse proves herself to be so alert and 
skilful. ~ 

But we must remember that these old 
nurses ministered to a generation of 
women who knew nothing of hypo- 
dermics or operating tables; women 
who, after giving ten or a dozen children 
to the world, past placidly down the 
slope of calm old age into the deeper 
calm beyond. 

The modern nurse has to deal with the 
nerve-tortured anemic woman of today, 
who usually finds the gift of one child 
to the world too heavy a drain upon her 
vitality, and for the rest of her years 
fights death with the help which sur- 
geons and nurses and all their skill and 
tools can give her. 

To each age come its 
agents. 

Before the advent of the modern type 
of trained nurse, long before the Civil 
War, the Roman Catholic Church had 
established hospitals in almost all of the 
large cities in this country, usually un- 
der the management of the Sisters of 
Charity and of St. Joseph. Others 
founded by Germans were in charge of 
Lutheran sisterhoods. These hospitals 
are still in the care of the same re- 
ligious orders of women, and there are 
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no nurses in the country now more skil- 
ful or up-to-date in their methods than 
they. ‘ 

In 1829 the Friends, always prompt to 
turn their religion into active charity, 
founded a training school for nurses in 
Philadelphia. It still exists, carrying on 
its work at the same house, at Eleventh 


-and Cherry streets, in the same thoro 


and benignant fashion. It was estal 
lished by the physicians foremost in the. 
day in obstetrical work and the treatment 
of children’s diseases, and now is kept 
within these lines of practice. 

The medical and surgical training of 
these nurses, which extends thru a 


couple of years, is gratuitous, and the 


nurses are clothed and supported during . 
that time without charge. For another 
year they are expected to give their help 
free of charge to patients in the hos- 
pital. After that they are absolved from 
any obligation of service to the institu- 
tion. 

These different classes of women, up 
to the date of the Civil War, were the 
vanguard of the hosts of uniformed, 
educated nurses who now have taken 
possession of the whole country. I sup- 
pose that there is not today an American 
town of any importance from sea to sea 
that does not boast its training school for 
nurses and its hospital. All denomina- 
tions have joined in the effort to prepare 
women for this womanly and high work. 
And because it is womanly—because it 
is the kind of work for which the pecul- 
iarly feminine intelligence of the Amer- 
ican girl especially fits her—(as well as 
her sympathy, her manual skill and deli- 
cacy of touch), she has succeeded in it, 
as she has not done in most of her com- 
mercial or (may I say?) political efforts. 

This business is one which does not 
require a costly outfit. Good health and 
character, a public school education and 
three or four years’ training, qualify a 
nurse for independent practice. The 
work is better paid than any other open 
to women without capital. A nurse ap- 
proved by a medical college receives for 
the care of an ordinary case her board- 
ing, laundry work and from $25 weekly 
up. 
No words which I can, use will do 
justice to the blessings which these good 
women, if they choose, are able to bring 
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into our homes by the exercise of their 
skill, sympathy and authority. How 
many tamilies today—looking back at 
some season of loss and grief in their 
lives—remember the wise, gentle woman 
who was their help as devout Catholics 
do some saint beloved of man and God! 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the percentage of deaths in this country 
has been materially lowered during the 
last twenty years by the advent of the 
trained nurse. , 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Precisely because the craft of this 
skilled attendant can so easily and cheap- 
ly be learned, because it pays extremely 
well, and because no high qualifications 
in mind or manners are exacted from the 
candidates, many women have gone into 
the business who are not fitted for it and 
never will be. The work of the trained 
nurse more than any other requires un- 
erring tact and good breeding. She 
comes, an absolute stranger, into your 
family at the very moment when you are 
already unnerved and miserable from 
sudden anxiety and danger. All your pri- 
vate affairs, your habits, your little econ- 
omies are suddenly stripped before this 
outsider, who sometimes has a prying 
eye and wagging tongue. When the 
danger of the patient increases, all the 
fears and agony of your soul are bared 
before her. The constant presence of 
any stranger would add to the misery of 
the time, even if she were not lacking in 
good feeling and good breeding. I have 
seen some of these women come into a 
sick - room drenched in rank perfume, 
bring into it their clatter of silly gossip, 
and deafen the ear of the dying with 
their squabbles with the servants. Many 
of them take cocaine and other drugs to 
help them bear the strain and fatigue of 
nursing. I do not deny that in the great 
majority of cases the trained nurse has 
been a benignant messenger of comfort. 
But it is also true that in many house- 
holds she has added a new horror to 
sickness and to death. 

Another fact must be counted in sum- 
ming up the value of this modern help 
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to living—her cost. Lhe payment of $25 
per week is a heavy drain upon a house- 
hold of moderate means, especially when 
the illness is long and it is the bread- 
winner who is disabled from’ work. 
Now, the great majority of Americans 
have but moderate means. 

What is the remedy for this condition 
of affairs? 

There is one, but I doubt whether the 
average American woman will approve 
of it. 

It is that every American girl shall be 
thoroly trained in the care of the sick 
room, the handling and feeding of a 
patient, the administration of medicine 
and the management of infants, just as 
she is set now inexorably down to learn 
French and music. I do not mean that 
she should take the full training of the 
official nurse, but that her instruction 
should be thoro as far as it goes, and fit 
her to assist the physician in the care of 
ordinary illnesses in her home, while the 
nurse should only be called in for more 
serious cases. 

We are a little extravagant, perhaps. 
in our ideas of the education necessary 
for our daughters. 

I have before me three or four of the 
catalogs of the large colleges for women, 
each setting forth its intellectual menu 
for the little girl who is leaving her 
father’s roof to-be fitted for her work in 
life. They stand ready to train her in 
every language, from the Sanskrit and 
ancient Frisian to today’s argot in Paris; 
in all the arts, in psychology, in ancient 
and modern methods of politics, of gov- 
ernment and of the uplifting of human- 
ity. But there are not ten minutes of 
these school years given to teaching the 
future wife and mother how to spread a 
plaster for a sick child or to give it a 
bath in bed. 

There is no joke which will answer 
me. Seriously, how often in any wom- 
an’s life does she need Sanskrit or a 
familiarity with analytic geometry? 
How often is she called on to treat a 
burn or the mumps? 

Purtap=iPrmtia, Ms. 

















To Him That Hath 


THE rich and insufferably prosperous 
may as well look to themselves. They 
are no longer in the fashion. It is not 
simply that the savage, awakened mind 
of bone and brawn is against them, it 
is that we have all lost that sycophant 
fancv which made them admirable. 
Even in fiction, where they. have ever 
posed as the gilded and adorable figures 
of romance, they have become contempti- 
ble. True, Mr. Chambers and others 
portray them in novels of fashionable 
life, but soon this ornamental adjective 
will be changed to one with an obnox- 
ious meaning. And already such stories 
are written, greatly at the expense of the 
men and women who figure in them. 
There is not anywhere today a novelist 
who is frankly friendly to them, or who 
would dare to be. 

Meanwhile here is a story* which 
dramatizes what is happening in that 
under-world of sorrows and imaginable 
privations and persecutions upon which 
this upper fashionable insensate world 
battens and fattens. The situation is 
melodramatic, of course, because in the 
very nature of things it is a melancholy 
world, specter-haunted with famine and 
crime. Also it is written by one of those 
young men so common in our day, who 
have the burning heart and the revolu- 
tionary sense of things. Mr. Scott is a 
hero worshiper of martyred manhood 
among the poor and unfortunate, a 
writer who compels admiration and at- 
tention by his friendliness to the friend- 
less and by the sanity of his conclusions 
concerning some sociological problems, 
rather than by literary ability. 

The story is dedicated “To those 
whom the world has made ugly and 
whose ugliness the world cannot for- 
give.” And the leading characters in it 
are victims of this ugliness and of the 
world’s spite, showing that the whole of 
respectable society, so called, is organ- 
ized to defeat any effort made bv a re- 


*To Him Tat. Haru. By Leroy Scott. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


formed criminal to live honestly. The 
hero is an ex-convict who has served his 
term for a theft that he did not commit, 
but to which he confessed in order to 
save the good work and good name of 
a dead friend who actually had been 


guilty of the crime. Jean Valjean him- 
self accomplished no greater sacrifice 
than. does this David Aldrich in Mr. 
Scott’s story; but Valjean’s immeasur- 
able advantage consisted in the fact that 
he had Hugo to interpret his sacrifice. 
These new young men who are writing 
fiction merely with a burning heart and 
a revolutionary sense of things, and who 
set the world on fire with the righteous- 
ness of their course, are too lacking in 
imagination to be artists yet. They ex- 
aggerate, but they have not delevoped 
the higher finer power to idealize. But 
all in good time. Their descendants will 
be the greatest poets, the greatest artists 
and the greatest scripture writers the 
world has ever known. Then there will 
be monuments raised to these young men 
like Scott who have not great genius, 
who are merely the primitive folk of the 
new order, but whose great instincts for 
human brotherhood shall hereafter fore- 
father great geniuses. 


There is no impossible sacrifice in To 
Him That Hath. One who has counted 
among his friends some of these heroes 
hidden in prison cells knows, with cer- 
tain knowledge, the fantastic honor, the 
unspeakable tenderness, the superb gen- 
erosity of these men of shattered lives 
and broken hearts. We do not mean a 
sophisticated, broken heart, like that of 
the author of “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” whose horrible fate.it was, be- 
cause he had posed so long, to be unable 
to forget to pose even in his cell of pain, 
but the everyday criminal, with no 
poison of pseudo - Greek estheticism in 
his veins; to whom, in his simplicity, it 
is only natural that he should suffer for 
others. He is no Superman, feeding 
upon thousands of lesser lives. “I could 
not betray my friend, altho he was not 
good,” is the inevitable response of the 
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convict who has kept, by some miracle 
of God, a childlike heart thru an evil 
life. David Aldrich was not a man of 
evil life; his conviction was a deliberate 
choice ; but many a man who is not, like 
him, an “accidental criminal,” has sacri- 
ficed himself, according to a divine in- 
stinct, rather than a reasoned purpose. 
And that is the sort of nature broken 
upon the wheel of too mechanical a 
justice! 

A bad man is often more generous 
and self-sacrificing than a righteous one. 
There may be some dim idea of repara- 
tion in his sacrificial act ; but it is sweeter 
to think of it as a bit of the divinity of 
human nature shining thru all sorts of 
conditions, even the most adverse. -The 
convict has loosed so many bonds of con- 
ventionality he can even, sometimes, af- 
ford to be lavishly good in unexpected 
ways. Mr. Scott’s psychology of a cer- 
tain type of convict is sound. 


er) 
Evolution and Animal Life 


THE last five years have witnessed 
such strides in the study of organic evo- 
lution that the classics of Darwin and 
Wallace can no longer be relied upon to 
give us an idea of the present status of 
the subject. Only the more recent books 
contain accounts of the epoch - making 
work of de Vries and Mendel. Even the 
most recent one—that of Jordan and 
Kellogg*—lacks any reference to the 
extraordinary results obiained by Mac- 
Dougal with plants and Tower (see THE 
INDEPENDENT, August 15th, p. 398) 
with animals, of experimentally modify- 
ing the germ plasm. Otherwise it is 
well up to date. ~ 

The title, Evolution and Animal Life, 
very correctly indicates the contents of 
the book. It is more than a discussion 
of evolution. It is an introduction to 
zoology as well. For this reason it may 
be intelligently read by the veriest lay- 
man in zodlogy. The fault of this vir- 
tue is that, to those who are acquainted 
with elementary zodlogy, certain of the 
discussions are rather discursive; while 
others (e. g., that of embryology) see 
to the reviewer to be quite aside fro 


and V, L, Kellogg. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


stated in the preface: “To give a lucid 
elementary account, in limited space, of 
the processes of evolution.” Many of 
the numerous and excellent illustrations, 
also, seem somewhat unnecessary. Oth- 
ers, such as the photographs illustrating 
Burbank’s work, are very welcome. 

The one here reproduced is, like the 
general make-up of the book, a combina- 
tion of good and bad. Some might wish 
to know which of the parents the smaller 
plum in the figure is. Or are both so 
nearly alike that one illustration will do 
for both? This lack of care in the 
legends is characteristic of the illustra- 
tions. 

A laxness of expression is also ap- 
parent in the text. Objection might be 
raised to the use of the term “mutation” 
(p.-1, line 11) in any other than its tech- 
nical sense, when treating of evolution. 
On page 6, “cosmic phenomena” are 
contrasted with biologic. Are not ani- 
mals a part of cosmos? Few need to be 
told that the majority of the animals 
born fail to reach maturity, “because for 
one reason or another they cannot do 
so” (p. 61). Many of the sentences are 
so loosely constructed that it is difficult 
to connect the clause with the words they 
modify. This apparently petty criticism 
of the English has as its excuse the well- 
known fact that both the authors are, 
when they try, masters of literary style. 
One cannot escape the conviction that 
this book was hurriedly, even somewhat 
carelessly, “reeled off” out of the abun- 
dant knowledge of the busy authors. 

Mistakes of fact are rather few. The 
whole subject is so debatable that differ- 
ences of opinion must, of course, be al- 
lowed, but these have been largely fore- 
stalled by an extremely fair presentation 
of the debatable points. However, de 
Vries is not the only one (p. 115) who 
has observed actual cases of species mak- 
ing by mutation. Few Mendelians would 
agree that the Mendelian laws are as lim- 
ited in their application as the authors 
believe (p. 187). In fact, the bulk of 
the important Mendelian investigations 
are, at present, concerned with the au- 
thors’ second category, which they state 
is non-Mendelian. In it all the young 
“agree in presenting a new character 
differing from the parental characters a 
and b.” Bateson’s work on sweet peas 
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might be given as one of many exam- 
ples. Without going into the details of 
these experiments the results are as fol- 
lows: If certain strains of white sweet 
peas be crossed, all the offspring will be 
colored, altho if the matings had been 
made within either of the strains the off- 
spring would have been 
white. The explanation 
seems to be that two fac- 
tors are necessary for 
color. Each of the orig- 
inal strains possesses one 
of these factors, but not. 
the other, hence only 
white flowers are _ pro- 
duced from pure _ bred 
stock; but when the two 
strains are crossed, the 
two factors are brought 
together and color results. 
Now, each of these fac- 
tors, individually, acts in 
Mendelian fashion (see 
THE INDEPENDENT; loc. 
cit.) 

In conclusion, this book 
is to be recommended to 
those who wish to learn 
the present - day views 
concerning evolution, but 
who lack the training in 
elementary zodlogy neces- 
sary for the intelligent 
reading of more technical 
works. It differs decided- 
ly from the books that ap- 
peared in the early days 
of Darwinism in that it is 
neither speculative nor 
polemic, but gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the 
immense amount of hard 
work that has been done 
since then in evolution. 
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other steel companies. These interviews 
obviously must have been in New York 
and not at the plants; and in view of the 
painstaking work that has gone into the 
book, it is to be regretted that before he 
began to marshal his material and to 
write, Dr. Berglund did not spend a 


x] LLOWING AND DRAWING THERMOMETER TUBES. 


The Romance and 


Finance of Steel 


Dr. BERGLUND intimates in the preface 
of his monograph on the United States 
Steel Corporation’ that he had interviews 
with officials of the Corporation and of 

1TuE Unirep States STEEL Corporation. A Study 
of the Growth and Influence of Combination in the 
Iron and Steel Industry. By Abraham Berglund, 
Ph.D. New York: The ‘Colum! ja Press (Macmillan). 
Pp. 178. $1.50. 





From Duncan’s “Chemistry of Commerce.” 
Copyright, 1907, by Harper & Brothers. 


couple of hours at the Edgar Thompson 
mill at Braddock or at the magnificent 
continuous rail mill that Mayor Johnson, 
of Cleveland, installed at Lorrain, for it 
would have given him a much surer 
touch when he is dealing with the prac- 
tical side of the iron and steel industry, 
or when he is tracing the influence that 
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the Steel Corporation has had in deter- 
mining prices for the output of American 
steel plants generally. There is often a 
vagueness of staternent when he is writ- 
ing of the plants and of labor at the 
furnaces. Frequently when he is de- 
scribing the equipment he puts the cart 
before the horse by writing of “mills and 
furnaces”; and he makes a quite inex- 
cusable break when, at pages 141 and 
143, he states that rails are made out of 
billets. A statement like this is more 
than a mere slip of the pen; for it ren- 
ders of less value the particular argu- 
ment that Dr. Berglund is making on 
these pages as to the attitude of the Steel 
Corporation toward the price of crude 
and unfinished material and also of the 
finished product. 

Dr. Berglund is on much surer ground 
when he is dealing with conditions in the 
iron and steel industry which led to the 
organization. of the Steel Corporation in 
Igor ; and when he is tracing with much 
detail, and with admirable clearness, the 
developments which have marked the his- 
tory of the trust in the first six years 
of its existence. Practically every move- 
ment which the trust has made in these 
six years is narrated by Dr. Berglund— 
the conversion of part of its preferred 
stock into bonds in the early months of 
1902; its scheme for profit-sharing with 
its superintendents, its clerical force, and 
its work people, adopted in December, 
1902; the beginning of the mammoth 
plant at Gary, Ind., in 1906; and the ac- 

uisition of the immense body of ore be- 
onging to the Great Northern Railway 
from Mr. J. J. Hill in October last. 
There have been other monographs on 


the Steel Corporation, and it has been the . 


subject of many magazine articles; but 
Dr. Berglund’s study of its organization, 
its development, and its policies—not- 
withstanding the faults that have been 
-‘noted—is as yet certainly the most com- 
plete; for it brings the story of the Cor- 
poration down as late as March, 1907. 
Most people who have any acquaintance 
with the iron and steel industry will 
agree with Dr. Berglund’s contention 
that the Corporation has pursued a fairly 
conservative policy as.regards prices dur- 
ing the great prosperity of the last three 
or four years; that it has been a steady- 
ing influence, and has done much to pre- 
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vent excessive inflation of prices, and a 
consequent collapse of the boom. Even 
men who have been in sharp antagonism 
to the trust—as for instance the nail and 
wire manufacturers in Canada—concede 
that the trust has had this influence in 
the industrial world both of the United 
States and of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Romance of Steel covers part of 
the ground traversed by Dr. Berglund 
when Mr. Casson describes the organi- 
zation of the Steel Corporation ; but the 
book is written from a different point of 
view and in quite a different style. It is 
a racy and glowing account of industrial 
success, intended for popular reading. 
The Bessemer and open-hearth processes 
of steel manufacture were English 
inventions; but excepting a machine 
for doing away with the terribly 
laborious labor of clearing pigs out 
of the casting house, practically all the 
labor-saving inventions and appliances 
now in service in the iron and steel in- 
dustry originated in the United States; 
and it is these inventions and appliances, 
and the modern Lake ore-carriers, with 
the equipment for unloading these great 
bulk freighters, that constitute America’s 
great contribution to the economy of the 
iron and steel industry. 

Mr. Casson’s story has the merit of be- 
ing remarkably inclusive, on the historic 
and physical sides, as well as in its per- 
sonal aspects. It begins with the estab- 
lishment of the first American furnace at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1642; and comes down 
to the organization of the Steel Trust in 
1901, and to the installation of the great 
plant of the Lackawanna Company—one 
of the largest of the independent con- 
cerns—at Buffalo, which was got to 
work about 1904. The era of great 
profits begins with Mr. Carnegie and his 
associates in the later seventies of last 
century; and when Mr. Casson deals 
with this stage of the industry, and with 
the money that was made when the Car- 
negie plants were acquired by the United 
States Stee] Corporation, his figures are 
bewildering, almost staggering, in their 
immensity. One naturally begins to ask 
by whom ultimately these colossal profits 
were paid. Mr. Casson does not concern 
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York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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himself with this question. He leaves his 
readers to conjecture how the enormous 
toll was spread over the masses of the 
American people—for in the long run it 
was borne by them; and he also leaves 
his readers to determine for themselves 
the point at which in such enormous 
money-making processes as he describes 
another word should be substituted for 
profit. 

One of the significant features of the 
book is Mr. Casson’s description of the 
change that was made in steel ‘plant labor 
after the Homestead strike in 1902. 
Prior to that time the union officials and 
the captains of industry were in pretty 
close association, especially when the 
tariff was revised. Then union officials 
and iron and steel magnates traveled to- 
gether in private cars to Washington to 
see that no inroad was 
made on the tariff 
wall. The association 
has been less_ close 
since Homestead; and 
the unions today have 
lost the hold they had 
on the imdustry when . 
it was at a smaller 
stage, and labor-sav- 
ing machinery was 
still undeveloped. 
Even more significant 
is Mr. Casson’s state- 
ment of the low prices 
at which pig iron, rails . 
and billets have been 
sold; and his casual 
reference to the fact that for fifteen 
years past protective duties have not 
been indispensable to these departments 
of the industry. 

The social changes which have come 
over Pittsburg in the last ten years, as 
described by Mr. Casson, are not exhilar- 
ating reading. They leave one with the 
impression that the never-ending smoke 
and gloom are by no means the only 
drawback to life in that city—they leave 
one wondering what is to be the fate of a 
social life built up on colossal fortunes 
made with such suddenness. If Mr. Cas- 
son’s pictures of life in Pittsburg can be 


trifeliata (Japan 
tima (Atlantic 


accepted as true, there must be much 


artificiality in social conditions among 
this newly-arrived aristocracy of the steel 
world. He describes how some of this 
aristocracy squander their wealth; how 


BURBANK’S PLUMS. 


The larger plum is the direct seedling 
of the smaller, produced by crossing the 
plum and the little mart 
‘oast) plum. From Jordan 
& Kellogg’s “Evolution and Animal Life.” 
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much of the money is going into vulgar 
and wanton display. Perhaps the worst 
use of this wealth, from a civic and social 
point of view, was when one of the new- 
made millionaires for a while acquired 
the control of four of Pittsburg’s news- 
papers. Undoubtedly the development of 
the iron and steel industry is America’s 
greatest material achievement. It put 
the United States alongside Great Britain 
as an industrial nation; but there are as- 
pects of this achievement, and phases of 
life growing out of it, described in the 
two monographs which few thoughtful 
Americans can care to point to with any 
feelings of national pride. 
sz 


Queen of the Blue-Stockings 


Srupip as usually is the reading of 
other people’s letters, 
there is probably no 
better way of ob 
taining an _ intimate 
acquaintance with the 
small ways of the past. 
Domestic economy, 
fashions, manners, the 
price of food, cloth- 
ing . and amusement, 
even the very tricks of 
speech — everything 
which becomes s0 
odiously dull and 
commonplace as a 
matter of daily 
routine, revives and 
dins the ear with 
irresistible insistency. Literary per- 
spective, atmosphere, romance, are dis- 
pelled in a twinkling; and “the dark 
backward and abysm of time” is again 
flooded with the merciless glare of con- 
temporaneity. To these remarks the let- 
ters of Elizabeth Montagu are no excep- 
tion.* And they labor under the further 
disadvantage of dealing with one of the 
dreariest periods of English history, from 
the literary and social point of view, as 
well as with one of the most uninterest- 
ing subjects which that period has to 
offer—the British aristocracy, and partic- 
ularly the Montagu clique (the “cues,” as 
Horace Walpole irreverently calls them), 
whose affairs of one sort and another 





*ExizasetH Montacu, THE QUEEN OF THE BLUE- 
Stocxincs. Her Correspondence from 1720-1761. By 
her Great-Great-Niece, Emily J. Climenson. 2 vols. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00, 
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furnish the staple of remark.-~We learn gling of curiosity, amusement and irrita- 


that Lady Sunderland, “née Judith Tich- 
burne, third wife of Charles, Earl of 
Sunderland, remarried Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Sutton” ; and incidentally that a 
blue velvet mantle cost £5, and an ermine 
muff, one guinea, together with some 
slight information concerning the condi- 
tion of the “bathing tubs” at the Duke of 
Portland’s, which were apparently leaky 
with disuse, and the modest practice of 
wearing “bathing cloaths” even in the 
privacy of one’s own bedroom. While to 
the humor and delicacy of this society 
there is abundant and eloquent evidence. 
“TI shall move as slowly as a fat corpse 
in a hearse,” writes the sprightly Mrs. 
Montagu, nicknamed Fidget, in an- 
nouncing her contemplated return to 
London after a convalescence. And 
again, “Madame ‘Gran’ (ville) desires 
her duty” and is sorry Mrs. Montagu 
was not in town, for “there was a charm- 
ing execution yesterday—two smugglers 
and a Jew—and a fine view from her win- 
dows.” Rather better fun in one sense, 
if not of much greater consequence, are 
such accounts as that of Lady Bath’s as- 
sembly, “from which, at hazard of life 
and limb, I broke away a little after one 
on Tuesday last. Her ladyship had hap- 
pily gathered together eight hundred 
Christian souls, many of which had like 
to have perished by famine and other ac- 
cidents,” etc. 

Occasionally, to be sure, the cor- 
respondence resounds faintly with echoes 
from the greater world without, the Pre- 
tender’s descent upon Scotland or Fred- 
erick’s defeat at Kolin; and now and then 
occurs a name of some importance, 
Burke or Dr. Johnson. But even these 
sounds reach us shrill and distorted by 
the medium of their transmission. To 
the Montagus, the Jacobites at Preston 
Pans are “5,000 Highland ruffians not 
worth £5,000, if they, their wives, chil- 
dren, servants, goods and chattels, were 
to be sold in the open market”; and it is 
this beggarly rabble that has the impu- 
dence to trouble the serenity of the 
Georges and the complacency of “a na- 
tion worth twice 500 millions of proper- 
ty!” Such is the matter of these two 
volumes—such the reflection of an ex- 
tinct smugdom which gradually forms 
before the eyes of one who has the pa- 
tience to read them with a singular min- 


tion. 
& 


A Colleague of Gladstone 


THERE can be but few American stu- 
dents of English politics in the nineteenth 
century who can claim acquaintance with 
Sidney Herbert, who died in 1861, soon 
after he had gone to the Upper House as 
Lord Herbert of Lea. Herbert repre- 
sented one of the county divisions of 
Wiltshire in the House of Commons for 
twenty-eight years before he became a 
peer. He was Secretary at War—as dis- 
tinct from Secretary for War—during 
the English and French invasion of the 
Crimea; and some distinction accrued to 
him as an army reformer. His achieve- 
ments. as a statesman are not memorable. 
They are practically forgotten; but Her- 
bert is a man whose achievement is to 
be measured by his influence rather than 
by any Parliamentary enactment or re- 
form which is associated with his name; 
and it is only necessary to read the cor- 
respondence of which these volumes* 
mainly consist to realize that his influ- 
ence was great and far extended. 

Herbert began Parliamentary life as a 
Tory. In 1846, however, he threw in his 
lot with Peel and the cause of free trade ; 
and as long as the Peelite party survived 
as a separate group in the House of Com- 
mons, a survival that lasted until about 
1857, Herbert was one of the prominent 
members of the group; and as such was 
in close association with Gladstone and 
Sir James Graham. After he had broken 
away from the Tory party over the corn 
laws, Sidney Herbert became a convinced 
Liberal. While he and Gladstone were 
closely associated in the House of Com- 
mons, Herbert was much more a Liberal 
—much more in sympathy with all for 
which Liberalism stood between the Re- 
form Act of 1832 and the second Reform 
Act in 1867—than Gladstone. Gladstone, 
in the years between 1846 and 1860, ex- 
cept on the question of free trade, had 
no sympathy with the other political aims 
of Bright and Cobden. These aims were 
as antipathetic to the future leader of the 
Liberal party as they were to the most 
Tory of Tories in the House of Com- 


*Srpney “Heasert—Lorp Hersert oF Lea. A 
Memoir. By Lord Stanmore. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two volumes, pp. xii, 460; vi, 479. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50, 
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mons; and one of the most important 
facts brought out in the correspondence 
between Gladstone and Aberdeen, 
Graham and Herbert is that it was little 


else than an accident that prevented - 


Gladstone.»from going completely over 
to the Tories, when Lord Derby formed 
his Administration in 1856. 

Gladstone at that time stood aloof 
from the two great political parties. ‘The 
Peelite party in the House of Commons 
had been reduced to three—Gladstone, 
Herbert and Graham; and Gladstone had 
so little sympathy with Liberalism in the 
days when Palmerston was the Liberal 
leader that he held that its only useful- 
ness was to serve as an opposition, and 
help to keep the Tory party in order; 
and in particular to prevent the Tory 
party from disturbing the free trade set- 
tlement of 1846. “The Liberal party,” 
Gladstone wrote to Herbert, on October 
24th, 1856, “should never occupy the 
Treasury benches excepting under a 
powerful government like that of Earl 
Grey, or at any rate a tolerably active one 
like that of Lord Melbourne.” 

Much of the correspondence that Lord 
Stanmore has included in these volumes 
has, thru lapse of time, lost its more vivid 
interest. At least a third of the first vol- 
ume is occupied with correspondence 
arising out of the Crimean War. But 
even this may be serviceable by reason 
of the fact that it brings out in full what 
an amount of downright, uncomfortable 
worry a war entails on the government 
that has blundered into it. In the public 
discussions that preceded the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague this year, it was 
often affirmed that statesmen in all coun- 
tries are nowadays opposed to war ex- 
cept under the most desperate circum- 
stances, when transcendent interests are 
at stake. With correspondence such as 
that of Sidney Herbert during the 
Crimean War before us it is easy to be- 
lieve that these recent statements are 
true. Not a single British statesman 
gained any credit from the Crimean War 
—for the way in which it was begun, the 
way in which it was conducted, or the 
way in which it was settled; while Cabi- 
net rank and Cabinet responsibility dur- 
ing the years when the war was in prog- 
ress obviously brought with them worry 
which must have told hardly on men of 
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conscience or of any sense of loyalty to 

Cabinet responsibilities. It is good that 

the world should know what war means 

for the men who are of the administra- 
tions responsible for a war; and except 
for the Aberdeen memoirs, there are 
among English political biographies no 
books which are more valuable from this 
point of view than the biography of Sid- 
ney Herbert. 

& 

The Chemistry of Commerce. A Simple 
Interpretation of Some New Chemistry 
in its Relation to Modern Industry. By 
Robert Kennedy Duncan, New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

This is one of the most useful of 
books. Good popularizers of science are 
rare. The men who know do not usual- 
ly want to write about it and the men 
who want to write about it do not usual- 
iy know. Especially is this true in the 
field of industrial technology where the 
element of industrial secrecy enters in, 
and it is trebly difficult to be up to date, 
accurate and comprehensible. Yet this 


is the branch of science in which the av- 
erage man would naturally feel most in- 


terested, for it is full of the “marvels,” 
“revolutions” and “startling discoveries” 
in which he delights, and it explains to 
him the manifold new appliances with 
which he daily comes into contact. Pro- 
fessor Duncan has the chair of Indus- 
trial Chemistry in the University of 
Kansas, so he knows his subject, and he 
comes of a literary family, so he can 
write. His book on “The New Knowl- 
edge” was the best popular exposition of 
recent discoveries in radio-activity and 
the theories they have led to. In the 
present volume, dealing with more prac- 
tical matters, he is more free from the 
temptation, to which he is not altogether 
immune, of indulging in fanciful specu- 
lation. It is a book for the open shelves 
of the public reading-room, and one that 
the manufacturer and business man will 
profit by perusing, for it contains in- 
formation on a great variety of topics 
impossible to get elsewhere in such con- 
venient form. Here are to be found 
answers to such questions as the follow- 
ing, which every intelligent person has 
asked within the last few years, and 
often found difficulty in getting answer- 
ed: What are these new bright yellow 
globes and long green tubes that we see 
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used for lighting on the street? What 
is the practical benefit of the new law 
freeing “denatured” alcohol from the 
revenue tax? What are the Welsbach 
mantles made of? Are the diamonds 
and rubies they make nowadays real or 
imitation? How can they manufacture 
flower perfumes and fruit flavors by the 
pound out of coal tar? What is this 
“opsonic index” that the doctors are al- 
ways talking about? What will be the 
effect on agriculture if. atmospheric ni- 
trogen can be used as a fertilizer? Is 
artificial silk going to put the worm out 
of its job? In the last chapter Professor 
Duncan explains the new and promising 
plan of industrial fellowship that he has 
introduced into the State University of 
Kansas. 





DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 


Author of “Foods and Their Adultera- 
tions.” P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


Foods and Their Adulterations. Origin 
manufacture and composition of food 
products, description of common. adultera- 
tions, food standards, and national food 
laws and regulations. By Harvey W. 
Wiley. Philadelphia: P. Blackinton’s 
Son & Co. $4.00. 

This is the most authoritative and 
comprehensive book that has appeared 
on this important subject, and there is 
no other man in America who is better 
fitted to handle it from both the scien- 
tific and the legislative sides than the 
author. The national food law past by 
the last Congress was very largely due 
to Dr. Wiley’s preparatory work of 


many years, during which he has occu-’ 


pied the position of Chief of the Chem- 
ical Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, laying the foundations of Gov- 
ernment control by scientific researches 
into the composition of foods and chem- 
ical tests for adulteration and impurities, 
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which have been carried on under his 
direction, in spite of the most powerful 
opposition of interested industries. A 
unique and valuable feature of this work 
is the 100 pages devoted to the Food and 
Drugs and Meat Inspection Act and the 
decisions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the difficult questions of label- 
ing and standards. There are eleven ex- 
cellent colored plates, mostly of cuts of 
beef, and sixty-eight illustrations in 
black and white. The book is intended 
more for the general public than the 
chemist, because it does not go into the 
technical details of analytic processes 
except in so far as to explain the meaning 
of the terms used in food reports. It 
is a book not merely for the library, but 
also for the kitchen, because a housewife 
would in a short time save the value of 
the book by following its advice in the 
purchase of supplies, very much to the 
benefit of the health of the family under 
her control. How meats are cut and 
their relative value; which have the 
greater nourishment, a breakfast food at 
two cents or one at fifteen cents a 
pound; what adulterations are to be 
looked for in canned jellies and jams 
and how to interpret their labels; the 
baking-powder question and comparative 
digestibility of different kinds of bread, 
are all questions worth study by the care- 
ful housewife, and here she can find more 
reliable information than from either ad- 
vertisements or the “scare” articles of 
the magazines. There is a second vol- 
ume by the same author on Beverages 
and Their Adulterations. 
MN 3 
The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Vol. 
V, Emperor and Galilean. Vol. IX, 
Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea, Vol. 
X, Hedda‘Gabler, The Master Builder. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00 each. 

This new copyright edition is indis- 
pensable to the student or reader of 
Ibsen for two reasons; it is the only 
complete and authoritative translation in 
English, and the series of introductions 
which William Archer has contributed 
forms the best exposition and analysis 
of the dramas that we have in the lan- 
guage. Ibsen’s death has removed the 


seal from many sources of information 
about the circumstances under which 
they were written and what they mean, 
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or, rather, what the author meant by 
them. For example, we now know 
where Ibsen got his women. He has 
been praised for his marvelous insight 
into feminine nature and condemned for 
his dense ignorance and misinterpreta- 
tion of it, but both admirers and critics 
have wondered how such a recluse could 
find out so much or think he knew so 
much about the opposite sex. The se- 
cret was revealed. when among his pa- 
pers were found sheaves upon sheaves 
of letters from women which he had 
preserved for study. As Dr. Elias says: 
“All these ladies demanded something of 
him—some cure for their agonies of soul, or 
for the incomprehension of which they suf- 
fered; some solution of the riddle of their 
nature. Almost everyone of them regarded 
herself as a problem to which Ibsen could not 
pe have the time and interest to apply him- 
seit, 
In one case, that of Fraulein Barbach of 
Vienna, who was the model for Hilda in 
The Master Builder, the most fas- 
cinating of Ibsen’s heroines, we find him 
cutting off the correspondence with the 
following curt note when he had got all 
the material he needed: 


“Please for the present, do not write to me 
again. I will soon send you my new play. 
Receive it in friendship but in silence.” 


ms 


The Brasses of England. By Herbert W. 
Macklin. Pp. xx, 336.. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


The Bells of England. By J. J. Raven. Pp. 
xv, 338. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Raven and the Rev. H. W. Mack- 
lin are both clergymen of the Church of 
England, who in-the quiet of their pleas- 
ant country parishes have devoted them- 
selves with enthusiasm to ecclesiastical 
hobbies. With Dr. Raven it is the 
church bells that have fascinated his at- 
tention, and he has spent years in inves- 
tigating the history of all the ancient 
bells of central and southern England of 
which he could obtain any information. 
The Rev. H. W. Macklin is apparently a 
man of quieter tastes. The old brasses, 
with their silent commemoration of 
churchman, aristocrat, lawyer and mer- 
chant have been his chief joy; and any 
American who is contemplating a leis- 
urely tour in England will be amply re- 
paid for a quiet study of his book. The 
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visitor who stops his motor car at the 
doors of some quaint old church and en- 
gages the services of the decrepit old 
man or woman who acts as verger 
should be careful to ask whether there 
are any brasses. These old monuments 
were laid down most frequently in the 
aisles and pavements; and tho, as Mr. 
Macklin tells us, they are not truly 
brasses, but are made of a very much 
harder alloy which will outlast the stone 
in which they are set, much treading has 
frequently worn, smooth the lines of 
face and costume, and many a careful 
vicar now has the brasses in his church 
protected. with boards or matting. Mr. 
Macklin furnishes a list of the brasses to 
be found in the counties to which he 
gives most attention; but the numerous 
and interesting brasses of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and of the other northern 
counties are not included, and his book 
thus falls short of being a complete ac- 
count of the brasses of England. The 
hobby which has occupied Dr. Raven’s 
attention is not so easy of access for the 
ordinary visitor to an English country 
church. Not many visitors, whether 
English or American, care to climb into 
the bell towers; and if they did would 
find it difficult to read or copy the in- 
scriptions on the bells, or indeed in tnany 
cases to distinguish between a modern 
bell and one of ancient date. The leg- 
ends and superstitions attaching to bells, 
the power of the bell in exorcising 
demons and evil spirits, and insuring a 
safe passage to the departing soul, in 
stilling tempests or failing that in fore- 
telling them—all these associations of 
the past must add to the interest and 
pleasure awakened by the sound of the 
chimes of the village church, and Dr. 
Raven’s book puts a new and deeper 
meaning into a thousand familiar quota- 
tions and allusions, and makes under- 
standable numerous rites and customs 
that may previously have been past over 
without a thought of their significance. 
& 
By Ian Maclaren. With an In- 


Philadel- 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


St. Jude’s. 


troduction by Ralph Connor. 
hia : 

1.25. 

St. Jude’s is a large parish in Glasgow 
to whose pulpit John Carmichael is trans- 
The parish- 


ferred from Drumtochty. 











ioners are every whit as canny, dour and 
disagreeably theological as the simpler 
folk of the Grampian Hills, but somehow 
they are not quite so interesting in the 
thick and heavy Glasgow atmosphere. 
Or is it that the hand, which now is 
quiet, lost something of its cunning in 
the later heavy-burdened years? Pos- 
sibly it is only that if one is really to 
enjoy a theological Scot he should not 
hear too much about him. 


s 
Literary: Notes 


....Among the new books announced by B. 
W. Dodge Co., New York, are Feminine 
Finance by Frances Crouch, The Light by 
Mrs. Harold E. Gorst, The First Secretary 
by Demetra and Kenneth Brown, and Scars 
on Southern Seas by George Bronson Howard. 

....-Moffatt, Yard & Co.’s fall list con- 
tains several items of especial interest. 
Among them Elizabeth Luther Cary’s Art of 
William Blake, Edwin Bjérkman’s Ibsen as 
He Should Be Read, Dan Beard’s Animal 
Book, Gustav Kobbé’s The Pianolist and a 
large number of artistic gift books. 

....Many of our readers have written to in- 
quite where they may obtain Kipling’s latest 
poem, The Sons of Martha, which was dis- 
cussedinour editorials of May 23d and August 
29th, 1907. The poem was published April 28th 
in the Sunday magazines of the following 
papers: The Boston Post, The Pittsburgh 
Post, The Washington Star, The New York 
Tribune, The St. Louis Republic, The Phila- 
delphia Press, The Minneapolis Journal, The 
Chicago Record-Herald, The Rocky Mountain 
News and Denver Times, from which perhaps 
some copies may be obtained even at this late 
date. 

....One of the best books we have seen 
on Sunday School management and teaching 
is The Modern Sunday School in Principle 
and Practice, by Mr. Henry Frederick Cope, 
eneral secretary of the Religious Education 
Society (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00). 
Mr. Cope has the faculty of getting at the 
heart of a problem, fixing upon the counsel 
which is most likely to be needed, and ex- 
as his ideas in terse and effective Eng- 
lish. 

st 


Pebbles 


COBWEBS. 
He—That was splendid old wine the Gor- 
mans gave us for dinner last night. 
She—Oh! James, do you think the cobwebs 
oa the bottles were really genuine—Brooklyn 
Life. 


COCKTAIL CALCULUS. 

To tHe Epitor oF THE Eveninc Sun—Sir: 
If a spilled Manhattan cocktail leaves an in- 
eradicable stain on a new spring 5 gown and 

by a $5 


the amount of damage is measur 
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award to the occupant of the gown, what 
must be the consequences to a human being’s 
interior linings of several such spilled in rapid 
succession down the throat? : 


“You are charged,” said the court, reading 
the formal complaint, “with having wilfully, 
feloniously, and with malice aforethought ap- 
propriated to your own use and behoof a cer- 
tain article—to wit: a vehicle—said vehicle 
having been wrongfully and feloniously ab- 
stracted by you from the premises of one John 
Doe on or about the 14th day of August, 
Anno Domini 1907, contrary to the statute in 
such cases made and provided, and against the 
peace and dignity of the people of the State 
of Illinois. hat say you? Are you guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“T’m not guilty, jedge,” protested the pris- 
oner. “All I done was to steal a buggy.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE REFORM MAYOR OF WICHITA, KANSAS. 

“Tuat ex-drayman, Mayor Graham, Wichi- 
ta’s pin-headed sovereign, who is boasting 
many of the characteristics of a rajah-landa- 
mem, yet was elected by a congress of feather- 
headed women, seems bent on something 
which his humble subjects, as yet, have failed 
to catch on to, or to satisfactorily figure out. 
Notwithstanding his Royal Weakness conde- 
scended to announce to the commission advo- 
cates and conferees, the other night, that in 
the course of human events he might consent 
to enlighten his supporters, as yet nothing is 
doing. Some of the conferees seemed to be de- 
pressed by the impression that two years was 
a long time to wait for the fruit of the millen- 
nium rule promised. Meanwhile curbstone im- 
bibing of whisky and alleyway guzzling of beer 
are on the frightful increase, while the mem- 
bers of the official staff of this ‘cock of the walk’ 
are but a lot of left-over rudderles derelicts, 
drifting hopelessly about in a fathomless and 
unknown sea of uncertainty.”—The Wichita 
Eagle. 


_ ON page August 8 number, under head- 
ing “Pebbles,” is a “Swear” story from the 
Chicago News. In 1864 I was in Dublin, Ire- 
land, with my father. It was a regular wet, 
muddy Irish day and numerous small boys 
with brooms were keeping the crossings clean 
and begging for pennies as a reward. We 
were crossing with some friends a very muddy 
part of Sackville street. The ladies of the 
party crossed first and the small boy with 
the broom, a typically ragged, shock-haired, 
bright-eyed little fellow, getting no response to 
his salute and entreaty, turned round as the 
ladies passed by and swore profusely. My 
father seized him by the arm and shook him, 
saying “How dare you swear before the 
ladies!” Quick as a flash came the reply: 
“Sure, yer honor, how the divil should I 
know the ladies wanted to swear first?” My 
father remembered that answer to his dying 
day and was never tired of telling the story— 
forty-three years after it crops up again with 


‘ many others. I have kept a diary for over 


fo ears and it comes in handy sometimes. 
—Walter E. Koch, M. A. 
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Peace in Asia 

it has been the constant charge 
against the successive Liberal. Ministries 
ot Great Britain that they.represented a 
“Little England” policy ; that they were 
so concerned . with domestic problems 
that they failed to maintain the honor and 
develop the power of . Great. Britain 
abroad. And yet it was a Gladstone 
Ministry that secured the possession of 
Egypt; and now it is another Liberal 
Ministry which has delivered the Empire 
from its long isolation, and made it not 
only the.strongest, but also the best pro- 
tected and supported of all European na- 
tions. 

First came the remarkable and cour- 
ageous treaty with Japan. This served 
to protect the British possessions in India 
against the possibility of attack by Rus- 
sia. Were. Russia to come down thru 
Afghanistan, where the British navy 
would be of no use, then Japan would 
make war with Russia, and compel her to 
deflect her armies to protect her Eastern 
coasts. This was universally recognized 
as magnificent strategy, and pacified the 
nervous Russophobe terror. But with 
this splendid stroke of policy came an- 
other, the fresh understanding with 
France, coming just at the time when 
France had discovered that she had little 
to hope from weakened and distracted 
Russia. Now the old and foolish ill-will 
between the two Powers that looked ask- 
ance at each other across the Straits of 
Dover was’ removed, and France, de- 
tached in spirit from Russia, became the 
best of friends with Britain. This again 
was a magnificent achievement. 


And now we have the treaty with Rus-_ 


sia, and a most remarkable one it is, and 
creditable to both parties. There is in it 
no suggestion of “Little England.” The 


only serious difficulty with Russia, the 
fear of aggression in Central Asia, is 
quite removed, and, if they will, the dogs 
of war can lie down in quiet, and the na- 
tions may cease to enlarge their arma- 
ments. 

Between the British possessions in 
Southern Asia and the Russian posses- 
sions in Northern Asia lies China in the 
east, and to the west lie Tibet, Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. The latter three coun- 
tries have for many years been jealously 
watched by both Russia and Great 
Britain, each anxious that the other shall 
not get the advantage of possession or 
influence. By a tacit understanding 
Northern Afghanistan has been allowed 
to be claimed as under the influence of 
Russia, while Great Britain claimed an 
even greater influence in the southern 
portion. In Tibet, a new convention has 
given Great Britain special mercantile 
and other privileges, but not any protec- 
torate. In Persia, where British influ- 
ence was supreme fifty years ago, the 
Russian influence has increased so far 
that Great Britain had almost retired, 
diplomatically, while still forbidding 
Russia to enter a port in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The new treaty solves every question. 
The whole of Afghanistan—and this is 
what most concerns Britain—both the 
north and south, Herat and Cabul, is 
given cver to the acknowledged influence 
and p‘otectorate of Great Britain. Rus- 
sia will have no diplomatic, agency in the 
country. All diplomatic questions will 
be dealt with thru the British Office. Af- 
ghanistan henceforth is all of it a recog- 
nized dependency of Britain, or, better, 
of India. This practically closes the road 
by which Russia might move down and 
threaten India. Connected with this is 
the settlement of the status of Tibet. 
Both Powers agree that it be recognized 
as a portion of the Chinese Empire, 
which is not to be annexed or otherwise 
affected, while the late convention fol- 
lowing the British conquest of Lhassa re- 
mains intact. So far the advantage lies 
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wholly with Great Britain, for Russia 
definitely withdraws all ambition of con- 
quest. 

The case is different with Persia. 
There Russia has been advancing and 
Britain withdrawing, and this fact is 
recognized. The whole of northern Per- 
sia, including the capital, Teheran, and 
the old capital Ispahan, is left to the su- 
perior Russian influence. Great Britain 
will allow Russia to build railroads or 
make any other commercial arrange- 
ments and will herself withdraw. She 
recognizes this as the proper sphere of 
Russian influence. She reserves as her 
own not the rest of Persia south of the 
line of Russia’s influence, but only the 
southeastern portion where Persia bor- 
ders on her own dependencies. Nothing 
is said about the seacoast, and nothing of 
that portion of Persia which touches on 
the southern valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in Asiatic Turkey. Already 
British influence is strong in Baghdad, 
and on the coast, where Lord Curzon 
held his much exploited durbars. On the 
Persian Gulf Bussora, in Turkey, and 


-Mohammera, in Persia, will remain as 


they are, and Russia is still excluded 
from her ambition. But there was an- 
other Power to be considered, Germany. 
It is Germany that claims especial influ- 
ence in Turkey, and it is German influ- 
ence that is planning the railroad down 
the Tigris to Bagdad and the Gulf. We 
may conceive that it was only because 
Germany’s claims were not affected in 
this partition of influence in Persia, that 
Germany gave her consent to the treaty 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

We may then conclude that both 
Powers have gained their special points. 
It has been a fair division in Asia, as 
between the two. Each must yield that 
each might gain. It works for peace. If 
there is any great Power that suffers it 
is Japan, for now this perfect under- 
standing makes far less important the 
treaty with Japan, for India’s protection 
is otherwise secured. Just now Canada 
flings in a bone of contention and Great 
Britain may be compelled to ask of Japan 
what she will be slow to grant, and there 
may be less willingness on Great Britain’s 
part to maintain the spirit of the friendly 
agreement. We have to look with more 
and more anxiety toward the East, as the 


feeling against the yellow races rises in 
the West, and the military power of 
Japan and China is rapidly growing. 
But that opens a problem which we may 
leave to the coming decades. 


a 4 
The Municipal Budget 

THE ignorance of New York City tax- 
payers of the ways in which their money 
is disposed of by their municipal govern- 
ment, and their indifference to the whole 
matter of municipal finance, is amazing ; 
and yet, like taxpayers in general, they 
are continually complaining of “rob- 
bery” and “confiscation.” 

It sounds incredible, but it is perfectly 
true, that the annual budget of the larg- 
est American city, the largest city but 
one in the world, is not itemized in the 
public reports. To the eye of the tax- 
payer, appropriations are lumped, and he 
has no means of knowing to what pur- 
poses his contribution is apportioned. 
Whatever itemizing is done is for the 
benefit of other interested parties than 
those who pay the bills, and is presum- 
ably recorded only in diminutive memo- 
randum books, for which it would be 
necessary to search the vest pockets of 
politicians and contractors. 

The public has a right to assume that 
such business methods have not been 
adopted for any honest purpose, and a 
right, therefore, to hold each and every 
member of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment personally responsible for 
its program. It is well, furthermore, 
that from time to time the public should 
be reminded who these gentlemen are. 
We therefore take pleasure in printing 
their names as follows: Mayor, George 
B. McClellan; Comptroller, Herman A. 
Metz; the President of the Board of 
Aldermen, Patrick F. McGowan; and 
the Presidents of the Boroughs, namely : 
John F. Ahearn, of Manhattan; Bird S. 
Coler, of Brooklyn; L. F. Haffen, of the 
Bronx; Joseph Bermel, of Queens, and 
George Cromwell, of Richmond. 

For fourteen years the budget and the 
debt of this city have been growing at an 
astounding rate. Counting in the new 
bond issue of $40,000,000, the net fund- 
ed debt of New York City is now $499,- 


065,526, or considerably more than half — 


of the public debt of the United States. 
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Some of this money has been expended 
in creating great and important public 
improvements, which the city has no rea- 
son to regret; but if all the facts could 
be disclosed we should undoubtedly dis- 
cover that we ought to have as many im- 
provements again to show for the outlay. 

Whenever the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment has undertaken to reduce 
expenditures, its habit has been to make 
the “horizontal cut;” a method that is 
never employed in private or in public 
finance except for vicious purposes. 
When economy is necessary, some ex- 
penditures can always be more wisely re- 
duced than others. The “horizontal cut” 
is a confession that, to the eye of the 
administration, the really important part 
of the expenditure is the graft that sticks 
to the hands of department officials, dis- 
trict leaders and contractors, who must 
all be treated “on the level” when it 
comes to “pinching” them for a part of 
their “boodle.” 

A year ago the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the Board of Alder- 
men adopted a resolution that whenever 
possible the budget should contain “a 
specific item for each class of expendi- 
ture to be made thereunder, in order 
that, thru said budget, adequate control 
may be had over the administrative and 
other cost of the various city and other 
departments.” This resolution has not 
vet been observed, and at least, in view of 
the disclosures of the methods sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Ahearn, one important 
group of taxpayers, the Allied Real 
Estate Interests, has been moved to put 
some questions to Comptroller Metz. 
The executive committee of this organi- 
zation “wants to know,” among, other 
things, whether the budget of 1908 will 
be itemized in accordance with the reso- 
lution of 1906, what date has been set 
for final action upon it, and what day 
taxpayers may appear before the Board 
and be heard. It wants to know, also, 
whether the horizontal cut has been 
abandoned, and how far salary increases 
are due to an increase in the salaries of 
present officials and how far to the neces- 
sity of taking on new employees. 

Questions of this kind should have 
heen asked long ago, and taxpayers gen- 
erally should have organized, as the real 
estate interests are organized now, to 
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secure a businesslike administration of 
the municipal finances. It is their own 
fault that they have been bled and 
robbed, and it is in their power to put 
a stop to “confiscation” whenever they 
think it worth while. Until they bestir 
themselves we have little sympathy with 
or for them, but unfortunately, their in- 
difference injures not only themselves, 
but the entire public as well. 

It is, however, occasion for hope and 
congratulation that a first step has been 
taken. The letter to Comptroller Metz 
is unique in American city finance. Such 
questions as it asks ought to be asked 
also in Chicago, in New Orleans, in 
Louisville, in Los Angeles, in San Fran- 
cisco. The American taxpayer must be 
brought to see that budget voting day is 
quite as important a date on his calendar 
as election day is. 


st 
Druggists and Drug Victims 


Ir was confidently hoped that the 
passage of the National Pure Food law, 
with the requirement that every remedy 
that entered into interstate commerce 
should have printed on the label any nar- 
cotic or stimulant ingredients likely to 
lead to the formation of drug habits, 
would limit the opportunities for the 
ready procurement of such drugs to a 
great extent. This hope has not been 
disappointed. Cocaine fiends cannot ob- 
tain their favorite drug under the harm- 
less name of a catarrh cure any more, 
and innocent persons are not likely to 
be drawn unwittingly into the formation 
of the habit, since the possibility of it is 
indicated by the printed label, and at the 
first indication of the establishment of 
the craving, and before a real habit has 
been formed, a stop can be put to the 
use of such dangerous remedies. Need- 
less to say this and other laws do not, 
however, absolutely prevent the obtain- 
ing of such drugs by those who want 
them, even in States where they should 
not: be sold without a_ prescription. 
Drug habitués will give almost any price 
for the drug they crave, and dishonest 
druggists are easily led into providing 
them with it, if not openly, at least un- 
der such circumstances as will obscure 
the transaction if it should be brought 
before the authorities. 
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Recently our attention has been called 
to some abuses of this kind, even in 
smaller towns. In cities the number of 
druggists makes it easier to evade the 
law from one standpoint, tho the much 
better surveillance by the authorities 
makes dishonest practices in this matter 
much more liable to be followed by 
prosecution. It is the character of the 
druggist, however, much more than the 
legal regulations in the matter, that 
count for reform. Drug habitués learn 
to imitate the mode of writing prescrip- 
tions for their favorite remedy, and do 
not hesitate to employ this subterfuge in 
order to obtain the drug. In a large 
city where they are not known this en- 
ables them to secure their supplies by 
applying successively at many different 
drug stores without exciting suspicion. 
In small villages and country towns, 
however, this excuse does not hold, and 
druggists not only know the doctors of 
the neighborhood and their methods of 
prescription writing, but soon get to 
know their customers, and it is only by 
their connivance that large quantities of 
a habit-forming drug can be obtained. 
We are informed that in one of the small 
towns of Western Pennsylvania as high 
as 10 per cent. of the population have 
become the slaves of cocaine, because of 
the criminal connivance of one or raore 
druggists in this matter. 

Almost needless to say such an en- 
couragement of a_ health - destroying 
practice by a professional man—for it 
must not be forgotten that the apoth- 
ecary is no mere shopkeeper, but a mem- 
ber of a profession that is intended to 
enable people to preserve and to recover 
their health—deserves the severest pun- 
ishment. It is a deliberate prostitution of 
a precious knowledge of remedies meant 
to control and assuage pain and stimu- 
late the exhausted, simply for the pur- 
pose of making money, without any care 
for the evils that may ensue. Such pros- 
titution, like all other forms of abusing 
what is meant for the good of the com- 
munity to one’s selfish personal uses, is 
very hard to reach by legal regulation, 
but it can be reached by an enlightened 
public sentiment in the matter. When 
it is known-that a particular druggist is 
careless in the matter of providing 
drugs for drug habitués then honest peo- 
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ple should avoid him. If his own pro- 
fessional standards will not help him to 
avoid “such evils, then he must be made 
to feel that the community standard of 
morality will work against his business 
interests and hurt him more seriously 
than his unprofessional conduct will 
help him. It may seem a very indirect 
way of combating so serious an evil, but 
it can be made very effective, and small 
towns can teach a lesson in this matter 
that will react upon larger centers of 
population. 

Unfortunately, as the temperance 
movement has gained in strength, the 
tendency to take stimulants and nar- 
cotics in other forms than. those of 
spirituous and malt liquors has _in- 
creased. Even where prohibition pre- 
vails by law, it is the druggists who are 
responsible for such violations, of the 
spirit of the law at least, as in some 
places make it ridiculous. The drug- 
store on nearly every corner of certain 
of the Maine towns replaces the saloon 
to a noteworthy degree. It is evident 
that the standard of professional con- 
duct of the druggist has become lower 
since the old-fashioned apothecary de- 
generated into the shopkeeper, who 
handles fancy and toilet articles and has 
a prescription department as only one, 
and not by any means the most impor- 
tant, feature of his business. The drug- 
gists themselves must be made to feel 
that this degeneration will work harm to 
them, and the community must bring 
them to a realization of the fact that 
professional honor is expected to exist 
among them far above what would be 
looked for from the shopkeeper, if the 
confidence that the public has had in 
them is to be maintained. Here, as else- 
where, a higher standard of honor is re- 
quired than is usual at the present day ; 
but the public has greater right to de- 
mand it since the law confers on them 
many privileges. 


The Equalizing of Ability 


ONE of the most important claims that 
Bacon makes for his new method, his 
Novum Organum, is that it “goes far to 
level men’s wits, and leaves but little to 
individual excellence.” This statement 
was picked upon by his critics as one of 
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Bacon’s fatuities, and his friends have 
rarely attempted to defend it, yet the 
course of time has shown it to be a true 
prophecy. This leveling of men’s wits is 
one of the most striking characteristics 
of our. modern civilization which is the 
result, not, it is true, of the Baconian 
method alone, but of the intellectual 
movement of which it was a part. 

We are no longer dependent upon the 
accidental birth of a-succession of men 
of exceptional ability for the preserva- 
tion or even the progress of our civiliza- 
tion. Great men are as much in demand 
as ever, they have more scope open to 
their talents than tver, but they are not 
indispensable, as they used to be. We 
need them, but we have learned how to 
get along without them. We probably 
have as many great men now as there 
ever were upon the earth at any one time, 
but they are not so conspicuous. They 
stand head and shoulders above their fel- 
lows yet, but they do not tower as giant- 
like. The work that once they alone 
could do is now being done by the ordi- 
nary men around them armed with levers 
and pulleys. Diomed might defy the 
whole host of Ilion and the gods besides, 
but to the machine gun he would be 
merely an easy target. There are many 
men who can make machine guns and 
any man can fire one. 

Once the progress of science depended 
upon a lucky accident happening to a 
genius. If Archimedes had not spilled 
his bath water, if Galileo had listened to 
the sermon instead of watching the lamp, 
if Galvani had not liked frogs’ legs, the 
world would have waited long for a 
knowledge of specific gravity, simple 
harmonic motion and galvanism. Now- 
adays a scientific discovery is required of 
every candidate for the doctor’s degree 
as part of his regular work. It has not 
been found possible under this require- 
ment to restrict the degree to men of un- 
usual mental ability. Any young man 
who knows how to go about it can get 
his new truth if he works hard enough 
and long enough. It is no more a mat- 
ter of luck and little more a matter of 
skill than hunting in a European game 
preserve. The head of a laboratory 
promises the editor of a scientific journal 
two hundred pages of original research 
next year with the same confidence in his 
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ability to deliver the goods as a steel 
maker filling an order for rails. Under 
this régime, the method of the siege in- 
stead of the assault, science in all its 
branches is advancing with almost in- 
credible rapidity. Its acceleration in- 
creases as the. square of the time. New. 
continents are being discovered almost 
simultaneously by half a dozen men, none 
of whom are in the class of Columbus. 
They all know now how to make an egg 
stand on end. 

In the fine arts we find much the same 
state of things. The pupils can do now 
what only the masters could do once. 
The miles of painted canvas, the tons 
of sculptured bronze and marble, the 
mountains of books, are all of an un- 
precedentedly high level of workman- 
ship. What they lack in comparison 
with the conspicuous achievements of 
previous ages is originality and distinc- 
tion ; originality because they are not the 
product of individual genius, distinction 
because there are so many others just 
about. as good. In this office is a shelf 
ten feet long filled with novels published 
within the last month or two. Shut your 
eyes, put out your hand and take one, 
any one, there is not much difference be- 
tween them, hire Wells’s time-machine, 
carry it back a hundred years, and let 
it come into competition with the then 
popular novels, “Evelina,” “Vathek,” 
“Zeluco,” “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
“The Monk,” “Caleb Williams” and 
“Leonora.” Would it not have drawn 
from these famous books some of their 
readers? Would it not have founded a 
school and would not the sophomore 
class in literature now be laboring over 
it? 

In regard to sculpture and painting - 
we do not have to depend on a hypo- 
thetical question. The little experiment 
has been tried too many times, as the 
storerooms of our art museums prove. 
When an artist gets hard.up because he 
cannot produce work good enough to 
sell in the modern market he may turn 
his talents to the manufacture of cinque- 
centos, selling his paintings, duly 
smoked, thru the medium of an Italian 
monastery, or, if he is a sculptor, stain- 
ing his. statues, secundum artem, with 
tobacco juice and burying them in the 
sands of Asia Minor. When they are 
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discovered are they valued according to 
their artistic merit? Not in the least. 
If it is an antique it is priceless; if it is 
a modern it is worthless. And to deter- 
mine which it is the expert does not rely 
altogether upon his esthetic sense. He 
ignominiously calls in a chemist to 
analyze the pigment or the mineralogist 
to see if the stone came from Pentellic 
or Parian quarries. 

A well-trained musician of no special 
talent can compose music in any style 
except the Chinese. If, instead of a 
dozen light operas a year, we produced 
only one, any one of them, in a genera- 
tion, it would be thought a marvel of 
cleverness. Wit and humor are sup- 
posed to be natural gifts, peculiarly 
spontaneous and inimitable, yet there are 
in New York City a dozen men who sit 
down at their desks and turn out twenty- 
five or fifty jokes as regularly as a 
mason lays bricks. Their profession is 
more or less accidental ; they might have 
been equally successful as insurance 
agents, but if one of their daily half 
columns were intercalated into “Jo Mil- 
ler’s Jests,” Artemas Ward’s lectures or 
a Greek anthology, it would shine by 
contrast. 

If the university is merely a log it 
takes a Mark Hopkins on one end of it 
to make it amount to anything, but, 
given a well-equipped library and labor- 
atory and a good text-book, and any nor- 
mal school graduate can, and does, turn 
out scholars. When the head of a great 
commercial establishment dies any one of 
half a dozen of his subordinates can take 
his place, and, at least, keep the machine 
going, or can even organize a new busi- 
ness in another field. A Zulu kingdom 
lasts as long as its founder; the Persian 
Empire expanded and contracted with 
the ability of the monarch; the Common- 
wealth fell when Cromwell died. Our 
commonwealth endures whether there is 
a great or little man in the Presidential 
chair, and our empire expands willy- 
nilly. We dethrone our heroes prompt- 
ly whenever their idiosyncrasies become 
annoying to us, because we do not have 
to endure them as our forefathers did. 
We know we can get somebody almost 
as good. What we are aiming at is a 


social system with interchangeable indi- 
viduals, like our machinery with uni- 
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form parts, replaceable instantly’ when 
one of them breaks. Equality of natural 
ability is impracticable and “undesirable. 
Equality of acquired ability we are at- 
taining, and it is proving to be more im- 
portant than the other. Thru our system 
of education we are approaching a true 
intellectual democracy in science, art and 


litics. 
” e 


October in the Orchard 


App tes at four dollars a barrel on the 
trees; five to six dollars a barrel in the 
market, and one dollar a dozen for extra 
selects on the fruit ‘stands! In what 
country are we? Is this the same apple 
land where Spitzenbergs used to bring 
one dollar a barrel and common fruit 
fifty cents? Is this the land of dough- 
nuts and cider and apples as free as the 
butternuts we cracked, as we sat around 
the beechwood fire in the great open fire- 
place? It may be true that all other land 
products are going up in values, but the 
apple, wheri well grown and properly 
marketed, probably pays best of all; with 
the small fruits close after. Strawber- 
ries that used to bring five to seven 
cents a quart are now twenty to twenty- 
five for extra selects, even in the flush of 
the season. Raspberries have gone up 
from an average of ten cents a box to 
double that figure ; and even the currant, 
“everybody’s fruit,” has a vigorous mar- 
ket at twelve cents a pound. 

Why do not the farmers plant more 
orchards? Apple trees of the best size 
for planting are purchasable at a quite 
nominal figure of from: eight to fifteen 
cents a tree. The cost of transportation 
and setting will not raise the cost of one 
hundred prime trees, staked and 
mulched, above twenty-five dollars per 
hundred. Yet in our Eastern States we 
see very few_new orchards, except in a 
few localities ; and old orchards are dying 
out. The outlook is not much better in 
Ohio and Illinois. There is less apple 
enthusiasm in Michigan than fifty years 
ago. The heaviest market supply comes 
from Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado and 
the Pacific Northwest. The orchards of 
New England are rather scattered trees, 
bordering farms, but these return splen- 
did profits. The markét demand is in- 
creasing, not only for American con- 
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sumers, but for Europe and even Asia— 
shipped across the Pacific. China is be- 
coming a large purchaser. 

The reason, therefore, for the small 
increase in Eastern orchards does not lie 
in lack of demand for the fruit, or in the 
cost of production. The real cause is 
that the old style of farmers is still 
largely in preponderance, in this part of 
the country—a class of men that looks 
on the orchard a good deal as it looks 
on a flower garden—well enough to 
have, but not indispensable. Orchard- 
ing is placed in the rear of all other 
items of cultivation; it is not looked on 
as regular business. Apples must al- 
ways wait on potatoes and potatoes must 
wait on corn. The trees are neglected 
and the fruit is neglected. The fact re- 
mains that there is not another crop on 
the farm that can so illy endure heed- 
lessness or neglect. An apple tree is 
considered as able to take care of it- 
self, whereas there is not another tree 
that is less able to give us large returns 
without abundant care. 

The modern apple tree is something 
also quite different from that which our 
fathers knew. The old tree was a seed- 
ling—that is, grown from seed, brought 
from Connecticut; and when the tree 
was grafted the scion was inserted six 
or eight feet above the ground. The 
modern apple tree is grafted in the roots, 
by nurserymen, and the tough seedling 
wood does not appear above ground. It 
so happens that some of our very best 
varieties are slightly tender in the wood, 
and this if exposed gets either sunburned 
in summer or winter -blistered. Such 
varieties must be dispensed with, or 
grafted on the old style. Nor is the soil 
any longer so full as formerly of apple- 
tree food. While an apple tree of 1800 
often had a diameter of two feet, the 
modern tree seldom reaches over one- 
half that. The difficulties are not such 
as to make a good orchard impossible, 
but they require special attention, with 
brains and proper education. Not one 
farmer in fifty can or will grow a good 
apple orchard. He sets the trees, and 
at some point neglects them, and they 

© either to suckers or are browsed by 
the cattle. 

Then we have the farther difficulty 
that the apple for market has to run the 
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gauntlet of fungus and insect enemies. 
he grower must know what varieties 
are least subject to such foes and what 
varieties are surest to be spoiled. He 
must comprehend spraying, and be res- 
olute to apply his arsenites and Bor- 
deaux. He must understand the fine art 
of mulching a tree, and he must know 
that an apple tree needs feeding as much 
as a cow. Nor can he be ignorant of 
trimming and soiling. Above all, no 
man can succeed as an orchardist unless 
he can bring himself and his assistants 
to delicate handling of the fruit. It 
must be so picked and so shipped as to 
keep in perfection until the purchaser 
can use it. It is no stretch of statement 
to say that not one-tenth of our apples 
are properly handled, and not one-half 
decently picked or marketed. An apple 
should never be tossed or dropped into a 
basket nor poured onto the ground or 
into a barrel. Every apple should be 
handled as carefully as an egg. Farm- 
ers of the specialist sort are being de- 
veloped, but it seems not to be half fast 
enough. The apple is subject to every 
adverse condition, and the supply is very 
rarely adequate. As a poor man’s com- 
fort the apple no longer exists. Today 
in the large markets it is as far out of 
his reach as the orange, and farther than 
the banana. It is rapidly becoming one 
of the luxuries of the rich. 

The increase of suburbanism should 
create an immediate and rapid multi- 
plication of orchards—that is, of small- 
home orchards. A country home of ten 
acres should give at least one acre to the 
apple and pear, not only for the superb 
beauty of the flowers, but for the sani- 
tary value of the fruits, and to lower the 
annual outgoes as well as increase the 
income. It is bad enough in the city to 
be without an abundance of fruit; in the 
country it is intolerable. Ten or a dozen 
varieties should always be found. A 
good list of apples for a self-supporting 
country home, ripening in succession 
from July until the next June or July, 
would be Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Sherwood’s Favorite, Pri- 
mate, Gravenstein, Wealthy and Shia- 
wassie Beauty. These varieties will 
carry the family into early winter. Then 
there should be a good supply of Spitz- 
enberg, McIntosh, Northern Spy, Gold- 
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en Pippin, Jonathan, Baldwin arid-Rhode 
Island Greening. Many of these are 
old-fashioned, but not yét to be dis- 
pensed with. This list could be doubled, 
and then redoubled, and an apple lover 
will always have a few favorites which 
he can graft in. Only the Jonathan 
among those named is seriously subject 
to insects, while this variety, with the 
Golden Pippin, prefers sandy soil. Most 
of our apples prefer clay. 

How long will it take our agricultural 
colleges to teach the people the key of 
apple culture? Our common schools 
should be doing this very thing. The 
children should leave them prepared to 
take up everyday life. They should face 
always homeward, and instruct the 
young in home arts. Our hillsides 
should be covered with orchards, well 
selected, well cared for and yielding 
abounding crops. 
beyond three dollars a barrel for prime 
fruit. Inferior fruit should never be 
seen in the market. If meat is to be a 


luxury, fruit should not be an impossi- 


bility on the table of the laborer. The 
lesson of the market is, Plant more ap- 
ples; take better care of the trees—and 
you will be well compensated, if not 
made wealthy. 

ra] 


Missionary Policy 


THE oldest of our American foreign 
missionary societies will hold its ninety- 
seventh meeting in Cleveland next week. 
. A commission sent out to report on mis- 
sion policy in the East will then make its 
report. With no knowledge as to what 
that report will be, we would consider 
one single but important question of pol- 
icy. 

We take India for an example. There 
has been an extraordinarily rapid in- 
crease in the number of Christians dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The census tells 
us that each decade increases the number 
by about 75 per cent. But there is a 
notable difference in the sections or 
classes affected by this increase, that in- 
crease being enormous in some sections 
or classes, and quite small in others. As 
examples of the rapid increase, in the 
Telugu country, about, Madras, the num- 
ber of Christians rose from 19,132 in 
1871 to 222,150 in 1901. In Chota Nag- 


Apples should not go. 
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pur the increase in twenty years was 
from 40,000 to 120,000. Such cases can 
be multiplied in other districts. 

But these are all village districts, and 
of the lower castes and aborigines 
When we come to the cities and;to the 
higher castes we find no such growth. 
And yet it is in these centers that ‘the 
chief labor and money have been spent 
for from fifty to even two hundred years. 
In Madras the census of 1901 showed 
25,000 Christians, in Bombay about 15,- 
000, in Calcutta 8,000, in Delhi 2,000, in 
Cawnpore, 1,800. There is a startling 
contrast between the immense number of 
converts among the lower castes and 
aboriginal tribes living in the country, 
such as the Santals of Bengal, the Kasias 
of Assam, the Shanars of Tinnevelly 
and the Karens of Burma, who have 
been pressing into the kingdom and tak- 
ing it by storm; and the paucity of con- 
verts in the cities and higher ranks of 
Indian society. And yet it is to the lat- 
ter that the main energies of the Church 
have been directed, while missions 
among the aborigines and lower castes 
have often been poorly manned and bad- 
ly equipped. 

The Anglican Bishop of Madras gath- 
ers these facts and more, and makes 
these contrasts, and then raises the ques- 
tion of mission policy. Is it best to put 
the main labor where it will produce the 
most fruit, or where it will produce the 
least? He inclines to the policy which 
would push in the line of least resistance. 
He would greatly increase the effort to 
convert humbler and lower castes, and 
he points to the example of our Lord, 
whose work was among the despised 
Galileans and the poor, and Paul, who 
left the proud Jews of Jerusalem to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 

That the Bishop of Madras is right we 
believe. And we believe that a vigorous 
pursuit of the policy he defends would 
result in the creation, in a very few 
decades, of a Christian population of fot 
less than ten million souls—very likely 
tens of millions. It is true that these low- 
caste Christians will be of the most igno- 
rant class, despised by the higher castes, 
but they are depressed races, rather than 
of a physically or intellectually inferior 
stock. Culture and education are pre- 
cisely what Christianity will give them 
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Even now the youth of these classes are 
crowding the Brahmins in the civil serv- 
ice examiyations. 
reasons for coming in troops for baptism 
are not all of the highest. The very 
fact that they are outcasts makes them 
desirous to better their condition by be- 
longing to the Christian caste; but that 
is a legitimate if not a religious reason. 
It is also true that they are without in- 
fluence in the public life of India; but 
they will be when they secure culture 
and large numbers. And we may add 
that it is likely that their progress and 
growth will have a decided influence on 
the more favored classes, who have been 
backward about accepting Christianity, 
but who may yet be shoved into it by the 
pressure from below. At any rate, our 
Lord’s instruction to his disciples to 
leave those who would not hear and 
preach to those who would listen has its 
bearing at the present time. 

And yet there is something to be said 
on the other side. If Hinduism as a pro- 
fessed faith has not yet been rejected by 
the population of the cities, Hinduism it- 


self has been vastly modified in the faith 


of all educated Hindus. They. are no 
more followers of the faith of their 
fathers than the Catholics of Paris are 
of the faith into which they were bap- 
tized. Their Hinduism in its various 
Somajes has been immensely modified 
by Christianity. And this has been ac- 
complished by the schools and colleges 
established by the missionaries who 
labored in the cities. Theirs. has not 
been a work that shows in converts, and 
is therefore often undervalued. Indeed, 
the American Board fifty years ago 
greatly depressed its mission work in 
India by closing its higher schools and 
bidding its missionaries go to evangel- 
Izing.. 

Perhaps the work of general and mis- 
cellaneous enlightenment has so far pro- 
gressed, and the Government has under- 
taken so much in higher education, tho 
far less than is needed in the lower, that 
little if any enlargement is needed in the 
city centers. But very much more labor 
should be directed to the depressed 
classes, to those who most need hope 
and uplift, to.the common people, such 
as heard Jesus gladly. 


It is true that their ~ 
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Whether we call it a third 
term or a second elected term, 
a third term it would be in the 
mind of the people were Mr. Roosevelt 
made the next Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. One cannot but notice 
a feeling of trepidation and suspicion on 
the part of the friends of other candi- 
dates, a suspicion that Mr. Roosevelt se- 
cretly wishes to be unwillingly forced to 
accept the nomination, and a fear that 
he may be nominated. We are very 
slow to consider such a possibility. Mr. 
Roosevelt has in the plainest way said 
that he will not be a candidate, and he 
has distinctly declared that Mr. Taft, as 
the exponent of his views and policies, is 
his choice and desire for the succession. 
It is not easy to see how he can, under 
these conditions, honorably accept the 
nomination. To force him is impossible 
if he does not give a qualified assent. 
To our mind it would lower his dignity 
and honor to allow himself, vowing he 
would ne’er consent, to consent at last. 
That is the way it would look to plain 
people. Mr. Roosevelt is yet a young 
man, not fifty years old. There is plenty 
of time for him to have the honor of 
being re-elected, as Mr. Cleveland was, 
after four or eight or twelve or sixteen 
years have intervened, and no higher 
honor could the country give him. He 
is not the kind of a man to go stale and 
drop out of sight. 


A Third 
Term 


The Transfer There has been no with- 
of Battleships drawal’ of the original 

authoritative assertion 
that the transfer of the battleship fleet to 
the Pacific was to be merely a practice 
cruise, but apparently inspired  state- 
ments have recently been published to 
the effect that the transfer was ordered 
because of the irritating attitude of 
Japan toward our Government. As 
we said some weeks ago, we have 
not thought that our Government had 
merely a practice cruise in mind. A 
prominent New York paper now asserts 
that “the navy is going to the Pacific 
for war with Japan,” and that “war 
is inevitable, once the operation of 
transferring our ships to Pacific waters 
has been acomplished.” It is such 
talk that invites and sometimes in- 
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directly causes war. We also see con- 
servative journals publishing long essays 
about the probable action of the contend- 
ing naval forces in a war between this 
country and Japan, accompanied _ by 
maps that would be quite timely and in- 
structive if war had already been de- 
clared. All this incendiary matter is 
suggested by the extensive preparations 
now being made for the movement from 
one ocean to the other, and by the dis- 
patches from Washington which say 
that the movement was planned for the 
admonition of Japan. It is an unfor- 
tunate situation. There is no cause for 
war. The people of neither country de- 
sire war. But this movement of the 
great fleet will be regarded as a kind of 
challenge. Possibly in some way it will 
provoke war, altho our naval forces, we 
think, may easily avoid giving offense. 
It is the duty of the American press to 
refrain from the publication of matter 
suggesting war in the Pacific. This is 
no time for Japanese-American war 
maps. 
Fd 


, ,, When Congress de- 

jan bod iis tl cided that the Stand- 
“ ard Oil Company’s 
pipe lines must be common carriers, 
must publish their rates, and accept for 
transportation the oil of independent 
producers, we did not expect any revo- 
lutionary change in pipe line traffic. 
Even to some who had found the Stand- 
ard’s methods quite reprehensible, there 
was a suggestion of injustice in this 
legislation, for the pipe lines were pri- 
vate property and had been constructed 
for the exclusive use of those who made 
them. We did not foresee, however, 


‘that the use of them by other shippers of 


oil would be prevented by the devices 
which have been brought to light by last 
week’s testimony. It appears that. on 
the three trunk lines new “terminals” 
were hastilv made at points in the wil- 
derness and on the State lines of New 
Jersey and Marvland. Rates for ship- 
ment to those terminals were duly made 
known, but. of course. no independent 
producer would care to have his oil car- 
ried to points where there were no refin- 
eries or facilities for further transporta- 
tion by water. From those boundary 


points to tide water the pipe lines were 


‘owned by a separate Standard ra- 


tion. Being wholly within one State, 
these were not subject to the new -law 
for interstate traffic, and rates for them 
were not made known. It is not sur- 
prising that no independent oil has yet 
been carried in the pipes on either side 
of the improvised “terminals.” The 
average man will say that here is a stud- 
ied attempt to evade the law or defeat 
its purpose by trick and device. Quite 
recently the public was assured by Vice- 
President Archbold that the Standard 
Oil Company’s officers “believe in the 
law and have endeavored in every way 
possible to adhere not only to its letter, 
but its spirit.” 
ed 


What a young man can still do in this 
country, if he has power and push, is 
seen not only in the case of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who at the unusually early 
age of forty was elected Governor of the 
Empire State, and at forty-two became 
President of the United States. There 
are many illustrations of rapid ascent to 
distinction, tho few as sensational as 
that of President Roosevelt. In another 
field we have an illustration in the his- 
tory of the architect George L. Heins, 
who ‘died last week. At the age of 
thirty-nine he was made State Architect 
by Governor Roosevelt, and has de- 
signed all New York State buildings 
since erected. He designed the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, in this city; 
the Cathedral of St. Paul the Apostle, 
the buildings of the New York Zodlog- 
ical Gardens and many other important 
public edifices. He was only forty-seven 
years old at his death. There is stil! 
room in the upper story for young men 
of genius. ; 

J 


_ Vice-President Fairbanks.may.be con- 
soled for his rejection as lay delegate to 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the reflection that 
so good and great a person as Miss 
Frances E. Willard was similarly treat- 
ed, tho for a different reason. But this 
leaves the world still in doubt. however. 
as to which the Methodist Church re- 
gards as the greater crime of the two— 
serving cocktails or being a woman. 
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The Bankers’ Association 


A VERY interesting and successful an- 
nual convention (the thirty-third) was 
held last week in Atlantic City, N. J., 
by the American Bankers’ Association. 
At a preliminary meeting of the trust 
company section, the address of wel- 
come was made by Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, of Newark. Charles Emory 
Smith, formerly Postmaster-General, 
spoke at length upon trust financial 
companies and trust combinations in 
trade, showing how they differ in spirit, 
ethics and functions. Frederick Phil- 
lips, secretary of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, of New York, pointed out the 
value of publicity, saying that the great 
increase of deposits and widely extended 
use of trust company facilities in the last 
few years had been due in no small 
measure to the new activity in financial 
advertising. Philip S. Babcock, vice- 
president of the Trust Company of 
America, was «elected president of this 
section. At the meeting of the savings 
bank section, an instructive address upon 
independent auditing for savings banks 
was made by Edward T. Perine, general 
manager of the Audit Company of New 
York, who presented a program for ex- 
aminations that would involve the most 
searching methods of answering for the 
absolute soundness of a banking busi- 
ness. Part of this, probably suggested 
by the large experience of Mr. Perine’s 
company, was an admirable series of 
questions to be answered annually in 
writing by a bank’s officers and em- 
ployees. 

On the 25th the convention was called 
to order by the president, G. S. Whit- 
son, vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, who spoke in his 
annual address of the perils of extrava- 
gance and of too great expansion of 
credit, saying that restraint was now 
needed for safety. Moritz Leiffmann, 
of Dusseldorf, a delegate from Ger- 
many, argued for the establishment 
here of a central bank, giving due 
weight to the obstacles, but insisting 





that these could be overcome. Governor 
Swanson, of Virginia, whose subject 
was the South, remarked that by legisla- 
tion the negro had been practically elim- 
inated from Southern politics. “We will 
treat him kindly,” said he, “but with the 
help of God we will hold him where he 
is, for his own good and our own salva- 
tion.” On the second day, A. Barton 
Hepburn, president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, submitted 
the report of the Currency Commission 
appointed last year, explaining it and re- 
viewing the commission’s work. The 
recommendations, relating to issues of 
credit currency, are that a bank having 
a surplus equal to 20 per cent. of its 
capital shall be authorized to issue 40 
per cent. of its bond-secured. circulation, 
subject to an annual tax of 2$ per cent., 
and a further amount equal to 12} per 
cent. of its capital, subject to a tax of 
5 per cent.; that a guarantee fund of 5 
per cent. shall be a safeguard against 
failures; that numerous redemption 
agencies shall be provided, and that 
there shall be such reserves against 
credit notes as are now required for the 
protection of deposits. This plan was 
opposed by two bankers from the North- 
west and ably defended by Congressman 
Charles N. Fowler. After a spirited de- 
bate the report was approved and the 
commission continued by almost unani- 
mous vote. Further efforts to secure 
the desired legislation will be made at 
the approaching session of Congress. 
After an interesting contest, Lewis E. 
Pierson, president of the Irving National 
Exchange Bank, of New York, was 
elected chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and Frederick. E. Farnsworth, of 
Michigan, was made secretary, in place 
of James R. Branch, who had served for 
twelve years. 


....National and State banks and 
trust companies declare quarterly divi- 
dends, but savings banks make a rule of 
declaring dividends only in January and 
The American Savings Bank of 


(Concluded on page 838.) 


July. 
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The Sale of the Provident Life 


ACCOUNTS were current last week of 


negotiations looking toward the sale of . 


the control of the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society to a syndicate of 
Philadelphia capitalists. The company is 
now and has been since January last 
under the control of E. R. Thomas, O. 
F. Thomas and F. Augustus Heinze. 
The Provident Life is a stock company 
which was incorporated February 2sth, 
1875, and began business on August roth 
of the same year. The concern has a 
nominal capital of $100,000 invested in 
securities deposited with the superinten- 
dent of the insurance department at 
Albany, N. Y., in trust for the policy- 
holders. It had more than $100,000,000 
of outstanding insurance in January last 
according to its statement published in 
THE INDEPENDENT, on January 3st, 
1907. Prior to the insurance investiga- 
tion the Provident Life was under the 
control of Edward W. Scott, who was 
then president. One result of the inves- 
tigation was the passing of the control 
of the company into the hands of Tim- 
othy L. Woodruff, then one of the di- 
rectors of the company. With his as- 
sumption of control Mr. Woodruff as- 
sumed the presidency, which he still 
retains. The Thomas-Heinze party suc- 
ceeded Mr. Woodruff in control, accord- 
ing to announcements made last January, 
paying, it is understood, something like 
$500 a share for its stock holdings. The 
intention then was to increase the work- 
ing capital, bring the surplus up to at 
least $25,000,000 and to do other things 
to establish the going concern on a 
sounder basis. The depression in the 
securities market, however, followed 
closely upon the heels of the new and 
present control, and when other enter- 
prises were entered upon, including ac- 
tivity in the control of a string of bank- 
ing institutions, copper and ice proper- 
ties, the Provident Life seemingly be- 
came a side issue. A definite statement 


regarding the sale of the Provident Life 
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has not been obtainable, but the diffusion 
of the Thomas-Heinze party’s business 
interests must have been considerable, 
and it is easily possible that relief from 
some of the burdens of control has been 
sought after in the reported sale nego- 
tiations in connection with the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society. 


a 


THE mortality because of Alpine acci- 
dents has been particularly heavy during 
the past summer. In point of fact the 
number of victims during the summer of 
1907 has been the greatest ever recorded. 
Eighty persons were killed and twenty- 
two suffered injuries in ninety accidents 
this year. The highest previous record 
was last year, when there were seventy- 
six fatalities in seventy-one accidents. 
Of the eighty persons killed this season 
thirty-eight were guides, thirty-one were 
persons spending vacation periods in the 
Alps, the remaining eleven were flower 
gatherers, etc. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the fatalities arose because of falls over 


precipices. Avalanches, snow - storms 
and lightning caused the others. 
Js 


THE genial editor of Whittlings writes 
as follows in his July issue, viz. : 


We are informed by our fashion editor that 
cotton hose with watchman’s clocks will be 
popular this season with underwriters; also 
that fire escapes will be worn, open in the back. 
He also mentions some fetching peek-a-boo 
creations in wire-glass. Asbestos straw hats 
are noted for the use of red-headed field-men, 
and in some sections it is considered au fait 
to decorate them with the feathers of the blue 
goose, 





(Cc ontinued as page sailed ) 
this city, of which Edward V. Loew is 
president and William M. Hazelton, 
treasurer, has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend at the rate of 4 per cent. per an- 
num for the quarter ending September 
30th. This bank has a surplus of $49,- 
162. ‘The amount due depositors is $2,- 
396,914, and the total assets are $2,- 


447,243. 
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ust the best all-round typewniter that 
money can buy! 


The Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








THE INDEPENDENT 


es ‘ni The BEST Money Can Buy 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
U. 8. Government 


If you want a boa 





canoe toa 250 foot ‘tea, 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting 
Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 
Row and Sail ts, etc. Send 4c for postage. 


Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 


in this old established concern 
that will guarantee yo d 





Adi 
BOX— __ 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
$8 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14, 
Chicago, Coliseum, fee 1 to8. 
Boston, Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 
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HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS serine iw ab name of Stewart 


rn on label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Get et. no tacks required. 








Fall Bargains in Cameras'and Lenses 


Write us before buying or exchanging. Large stock high grade cameras and lenses at low prices. 


National Specialty Co., 49 West 28th Street 


DON’T COUGH! 
USE 


DR. WM. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
, that can be bought already prepared 










Ghat 


hh 23 Barclay St, to 26820 <a <a 


- i _|Send Us Your 











For 
— mo Back Numbers 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 














ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 















The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 



















If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 









to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 














cant ever made 
wears so long 
andsavessomuch fF 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axte Grease. fy * 


Standard Oil Co. ¢ 










THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS. 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 








‘fewisé Concer 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and on, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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IS OWNED CO OLLED, OPERATED 


AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 
Watched more Carefully than Ever 


Bg 
UNE QUALLED 


{COCOA 








+” BAKING CH oo 


agile, CANDIES 
aes | F Citiodinmiad 





























SEVEN MINUTES of your time to look 
into the merits of the 


Bay State 


will convince you that 70 YEARS of 
our time has been profitably employed 
_ in perfecting the 


RANGE & 
FURNACE 


bearing that name. Investigate and you 
won't care to look elsewhere. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


"$2,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$20,000,000 








Capital, - . 
Surplus and Profits, 
Deposits, : 


FOUNDED 
1803 


Government, State and City Depositary 
Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





‘ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 
0. E, PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 








THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 


Securities Company 
5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 








The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


CAPITAL, - - = = = $750,000.00 
SURPLUS, -- - $1,100,000.00 


OFFICERS. 


R JONES, JR., Presiden 

NELSON G. AYRES, 1st Vice-President. 
LUDWIG NISSE 

ERSKINE HEWITT, Vice-Presidents. 
OHARLES J. DAY, 

GEO. W. ADAMS, Cash 

R. B. ESTERBROOK, Aeckotant Cashier. 


NELSON G. AYRES Vice-President 
« Attorneys. K. BEEKMAN, Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
ley RETTLE, Chairman of Board, United Engineer- 

& Contracting Co. 
nudeee BRITTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 
Proskiya; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, New 


Capitalist 
Capitalist 
Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 
President 
Merchant, 79 Wall Street 
RICHARD 8. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National Bank, 
onan York. —Attorney at Law 
=, ~ gt Cotton Merchant, 80 Broad Street, of 
wy 4 Sons, New Orleans, La. 
of SCARE, Vice-President the American 
er 
talist 


Capi 
Importer of Diamonds 
Bs — ees President United Fruit » Bos- 


JOHN ‘c WHITNEY, Auditor, New York Life Ins. Co. 











LAWYERS ‘TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000 


TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 58 LIBERTY ST. 
TITLE DEPARTMENT.........+000- 37 LIBERTY ST. —— 


Brooklyu Branch, Title Department and Trust and Banking 
Department, 188 Montague Street 


Receives Deposits subject to check or on cer- 
tificate, allowing interest thereon. 
—_ on Approved Stocks and Corporation Bonds 
as Colla 
Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administra- 
ee or Receiver, Transfer Agent or ange. 
tocks of Corporations. Charge of 
| a # Securities. 








OFFICERS: ° 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and Genera) 
Manager. 


DAVID B. OGDE 
. LOCKMAN, 


. BRIGHT, Vice-Presidents. 


EC 
E eg el Comptroller. 
VAIL, § 
KRCHIBAL TOSER. Aso Gen. hye 
Gkonce s. uHUBY, | soe geomuarue 
FREDERICK D. REED, Asst. Secretaries. 


Geo F. Butterworth, 
Dumont Clarke, 
Edwin ° 
William A. Day, 
William P. Dixon, 


OMMITTEE., 
— D, Teens, 
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Health and Wealth ||| John Munroe & Co. 
in San Diego, California pair hd _ — 


Now the future of this rapidly LETTERS OF CREDIT 
growing city is assured. , 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- in Sterling, — and nae i” Travel in 
ative Investments. this and Foreign otries. 

Igeal Homes. Commerctal Letters of Credit, Bills of 


, Exchange and Cable Transfers. 
J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1419 DSt. 1) ) owpoe & C0., 7 Rue Sevibe, Paris 


CARNEGIE TRUST CO. 
TAX BONDS 115 Broadway 


We own and offer a large list of $500 and 
and $1000 Bonds issued by Counties, Cities, R S Q U R C E S 
Villages, School Districts, etc., in Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and neighboring 
states — payable from Taxation. Both long Date of last Report 


and short time securities netting unusual 
interest. to 





























NOW IS THE TIME State Sup’t of Banks, 
TO BUY TAX BONDS 


aioe megan ses ona ow || $10,329,887.65 


inating so-called listed securities—a safe, 
staple and permanent investment. Let us 


tell you of our deeided bargains. Interest paid on 


ablished in '89— milli i 
 Aagrsomgy illions sold by mail ch eck accounts 


We can furnish you a convenient refer- 
ence — large numbers of Banks, Insurance LESLIE M. SHAW, Pres’ t 
Companies and well-known business men the 
country over buy of us. 





Let us have your name for our 
mailing list 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 


+ 19 Wardell Bidg.. MACON, MO, 














OFr MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE Cee 


cout. Debentares and First Mer Real Estate; nearl et 
Som eaere business without’ ices or delay to investors. Sad ne wetermmation. 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION (lacoponted) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


12 per catty 2 yet eats quarterly, October, January, April aod July. 
Preferred shares $10 Subscriptions limited to 50 sheres by any one 0,000 PREFER 
caste one year. Sad for ia Sio/000 COMMON 
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Executor and Trustee 


The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. (Capital 
and Surplus $3,000,000) may be appointed your 
Executor and Trustee, thereby obtaining for you 
a permanency of office and security at no more 
expense than where individual Executors or 
Trustees are appointed. :::: :23° 








The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. has been in 
active business since 1875 and holds in Trust as 
Executor and Trustee over Twelve Million Dollars 





Correspondence and Personal Calis Welcomed 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


87 Milk Street, Boston 

















Anited States Crust Company of Pew Dork 


5-41 WALL STRE 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 ** SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,013,709 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR. TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
tt eilowe intuonit it current rate ‘cn Gapusita. on belies tomes end Invelin maapap, excusliies qnl cilite pingiiely 
or personal, for individuals, roo and corperetions. ’ 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-Presiden 2d Vice-President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A, at 2d Assistant Secretary 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
SAMUEL, SLOAN ALEXANDER E. 0 
D. W S JAM WILLIAM He MACY oe 
JOHN ‘ROS BY Dosis WILLI D. SLOAN 
AYARD CUTTING, GUSTA Can 
CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMA . O. MILLS. 
WM. ROCKEFELI GFORGE F VI in TLFWIS CASS LEDVARD. 


Chairman of Boar 
AMES . STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE 
LAFLIN. PAYN ITNEY, 








TWELVE YEARS of conservative management and steadily 


I real fmpregnavic r e Lg nab | eC growing success have pla ed this company ‘tate present invulner- 


able position, far beyond the reach of possible business depression, 
fluctuations in value or panics. 


O B “70 BON N D are as durable as Government bonds. € pro- 
tected by NEW YORK REAL Sorte with a 
O SHARES £: antee of 600 per cent.security. No other company 
Fondling New York Realty can show equal security. 
nterest guerantesd and ns = = reg by check. Investments of from $100 to $10,900 —* drawing 


ay from day of receipt. ON DOLLARS paid to investors to date. 
Wir not write to-day for Bookla F.# 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


ASSETS $2,000,000.00. 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
The ar qnenee dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. ) on the Preferred Stock, payable Oct. 
yable Oct. 19th, have this day been declared. 
ks for the Preferred Stock will close Sept. 
- M. and reopen Oct, 2d, 10 A, M.; Common 
Stock transfer oe will close set. 12th at noon and re- 
__September 25th, 1907. 
115 West 42d Street. 
0 Board of Trustees has declared a dividend 
er Cent. Per Annum for 
° 0° the three months ending September 30th, 1907, on 
all sums entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, pay- 
able on and after October 2ist. De its made up to and 
One dollar starts an account. Deposits received by mail. 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President: 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Treasurer. 

A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be on 
Tuesday, October 15, 1907, to stockholders of BF, t the 
close of business on Monday, September 30, 1907. The 
toot te books will be closed from October 1 to October 14, 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Thirty-fourth Quarterly Dividend. 

Notice is hereby given that the regular quar- 
Cent. (14%) on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the American Woolen Company of record Sep- 
tember 26, 1907, will be paid on the 15th of 
October, 1 
closed at the close of business September 26, 
1907, and will be reopened October 16, 1907. 

WM. H. DWELLY, Jr. Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., September 23, 1907. 

ZK RAILWAY COMP 
Four Per Cent. handel mer net 4 EH 
justment Mortgage Bonds. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
first day of November, 1907, an instalment of interest (be- 
ing the eleventh instalment) upon the above bonds, at the 
rate of Four Per Cent. on the par amount thereof, being 
Forty Dollars ($40) upon each One-thousand-dollar ($1, 000) 
dollar ($500) bond. Such interest will be paid at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, New 
York, on the coupon bonds, upon presentation and sur- 
render of the respective coupons NUMBERED 11, and on 
November ist, The transfer books of the Registered 
Bonds will close on October 12th, 1907, and will remain 
closed until November 2d, 1907. 
Stamped A stment Mortgege Bonds. 

A semi-annual instalment of two per cent. in respect 
of interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds 
of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company 
oe. be paid at its office, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York 

, ea of the  Reciate coupons NUMBERED 22, 
tha to the holders of istered Bonds. The transfer 
ed of the Registered Bonds will close on October 12th, 

and will remain C 5-5 - November 2d, 1907. 


a 
ist, and a bn of ONE PER CENT. (1%) on the Com- 
open Oct. 2ist. 10 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
The 
at the rate of Four P 
including October 3d will draw interest from October 1st. 
"Telegraph Company. 
both days included. 
terly dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per 
Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be 
FRAT CHIOON, TOPEKA Sr? SAN- 
AF. NY. 
this Company has declared to be due and payable on the 
bond, and Twenty Dollars ($20) upon each Five-hundred- 
the Registered Beate to the registered holders thereof on 
Semi-Annual Interest. 
New York, on November ist, 1907, upon presentation 
90 
ER, Assistant Treasurer. 


New York, September 4th, 1907. 


THE CH 2*7HAM FATIONAL BANK 

A | ay Lge of FOUR PER CENT... has this 
day been decla by .the Board of Directors, payable on 
and after October ist, 1907, until which date. transfer 


books will be closed 
H. P. DOREMDS, Cashier. 
New York, September 27th, 1907. 








OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BAT- 
TERY COMPANY. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 25th, 1907. 
The Directors have this day declared a Dividend of 14% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both Common 
and Preferred Stocks, payable October ist, 1907, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on September 
27th. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





129TH DIVIDEND. 
FIirtTH Soe re BANK, NEW YORE 
Cor. 23d St. and 3d Ave 
This bank has declared a Quarterly Divi dend of Three 
Per Cent., free of tax, payable lg 3 ist, 1907. 
A. MPSON, Cashier. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOVIS RAILROAD 
COMPARY. 

Coupons due October ist, 1907, from Pacific Extension 
Bonds of this Company, will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, September 18th, sone 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Comvests SS 
held t Jog, ent o Games St S AND 
BR CENT. on its capital st stock, payable at 
the 15th of ——— kholders 
the close of te both 80th inst. 
EDWARD LB ‘Treasurer. 








THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
81 Willoughby Street, 
DIVIDEND NO. ‘ 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable October 15th, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 5th, 1 

HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY. 
New York, September 16th, 1907. 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of the Company, pay- 
able October 15th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October Ist, 1907. 
GEO. B. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND, THE ORIENTAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

New York, September 25th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of Two and One-half Per Cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after October ist, 1907. The transfer books 

will remain closed until that date. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


weE ESTINGHOUSE 


ufacturing Com 
em York, September reoath, 1907. 

A quarterly dividend of 24%% upon the preferred, As- 

senting and Non-Assenting stocks of the Company was 

declared payable October 10th, 1907, to stockholders of 

record October 3d, 1907. Transfer books will be closed 

October 3d, 1907, and open October 1ith, 1907. 

T. W. SI EMON, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, Sept. 11th, 1907. 
te sen ba 


The Board of Directo tee ey a the divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE QUARTER ER 
capital stockk of this the tb aay of 0 at the office pot the 
Treasurer on -_ =. 5 October next, to 














9 ott "clock the afternoon of Septem 
a ree o’clock on 
and be reopened on the Octobe 


M. T. WILBUR, 











THE INDEPENDENT 








National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Established in 1850. Operating in 38 States. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 

JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 

OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 

H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


- $37,511,373.24 
- 4,224,287.21 
- 151,253,000.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














m LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOR, No, 45 WILLIAM STREET 


fitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with 2 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 224,197,211 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73+744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 19,469,981 
On December 31, 1906, the asséts 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

% G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














1860 47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE,- President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- - - $1,621,413.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 1,083,648.98 
Insurance in Force - - 86,113,559.00 


““Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 18-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 














Se 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . ° - 38,365.243.17 
Surplus ; . Be 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 




















THE INDEPENDENT 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
- President 


ASSETS .... PEE TE ee 138,062 1 
LIABILITIES “ilies = 
SURPLUS Cinta Standard)... Sa.0ap. 15 19 

surrender values stated in every ‘pol guar- 
anteed by the Maessadiuestte Non-Forfeiture aa 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





companies have 

Soon sche tains ont « pelley ts Yan Masuvepatana Life 

Insurance Company, and a 
in case of will 
orphans to the extent of the face of 
No widow has ever offered any — to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. re- 
fore do it NOW. ys are us. The sooner 


you begin the cheaper it will be. 








40th Annual Statement 
January 1, 1907 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler ‘nspection and iusurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific ccnstruction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of. steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 





- $500,000.00 
1,485,457 73 
1,992,787.98 F. B 
3,978,245.71 3B oi 








L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. 
ALLEN, Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 














OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


Continental Bullding, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE INDEPENDENT 








THE ws HOME 


RA RANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
: NEW YORK 


¥ 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 


Cash in banks and Trust Companies $1,074,430 70 
Real Estate 1,543,892 
United States Bonds 1,950,000 00 
State and City Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 

Railroad Stocks . 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 

Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 57 


$20,839,174 33 








LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 9 
Reserve Premium Fund 8,497,951 00 
Reserve for Losses 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance and Other Claims 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, In sila Capital .. 7,408,355 39 


$20,839,174 33 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS ~ ° - $10,408,855 89 











DIRECTORS: - 
LEVI P. MORTO HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYE 
CORNELIUS N. RLISS, ARNER, LEVI C. WEI 
OHN H. WASHBURN, DUMONT CLA JOHN H. FLAGLER 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. AMES B. VAN RWOERT, MANUEL H. CORREA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, OHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLE 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907 ; 
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PPARS: SOAP 


An Indian crystal gazer or any close observer will tell 
you that the secret of a clear, healthy skin is in a con- 
stant use of Pears’ Soap—also that Pears’ will show you 
how good a complexion nature intended you to have. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“* All rights secured.” 





